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FOREWORD 


MESSAGE FROM THE MAYOR OF HAMILTON 


By publishing Wentworth Bygones the Head-of-the-Lake His- 
torical Society provides a valuable chronicle of our colourful history. 
Without this record much of the detail about our past would be lost 
forever. 

It is important that this story be preserved, particularly as we 
observe our 125th anniversary and so I am pleased to have an oppor- 
tunity through this message in Wentworth Bygones to congratulate 
the Society for providing this important service. 


Mayor Victor K. Copps. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Volume nine contains a selection of excellent papers, given over 
the past twenty years, which have brought historical knowledge and 
pleasure to many. As always, our Society extends a warm invitation 
to everyone interested in attending our meetings. 


Charles A. Carter. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


We are grateful to both the City of Hamilton and the County of 
Wentworth for their grants toward this volume’s publication. 
Each year seems better than the last in the calibre of papers 
given before our Society. We take pleasure in offering them. 
T. Melville Bailey, Chairman 
Charles A. Carter 


Mary Farmer 
T. Roy Woodhouse 


Walsh Printing Service, Hamilton, Ontario 
1971 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
by Franklin Davey McDowell 


(An Address to the Society on October 2, 1953) 


There is a school of thought that defines history as “a chronicle of the 
struggles of mankind with the forces outside and inside himself and therefore, 
is one of the most vivid and dramatic of studies.” The way we react to these 
forces determines our way of life. There does not need to be an external crisis 
to bring these forces into action; for this conflict of mankind with forces out- 
side and inside himself has gone down through the ages. Such a conflict marked 
the beginnings of the Great Western Railway, just a century ago: the historical 
clash of imagination with restraint. 


It may be asked, what did imagination foresee at the beginning of the 
second half of the 19th Century? To learn, we need only turn to the documents 
of a hundred years ago. British North America was a cluster of scattered 
provinces with settlements strung along the shoreline of seas, lakes, and other 
navigable waters. Forest solitudes, lack of adequate roads, and isolation enforced 
for some months each year, offered almost insurmountable barriers to trade and 
settlers. Communications were slow, sometimes perilous, and usually costly. 
Men of vision saw a potentially rich country languishing for the lack of a speedy, 
dependable transportation system that could function independently of seasons 
and weather. To overcome this feeling of withering frustration in South-Western 
Ontario, men of vision conceived what was to become the Great Western Railway. 


To appreciate conditions before the steam road, let the past speak for itself. 
Here is what Mrs. Anna Jameson, an observant English visitor, wrote of the 
proposed London and Gore Railway, a precursor of the Great Western, in 1837: 


The want of a line of road, of an accessible market for agricul- 
tural produce, keeps this magnificent country poor and ignorant in 
the midst of unequalled capabilities. If the formation of the Rideau 
Canal, in the eastern districts has, in spite of many disadvantages in 
soil and locality, brought that part of the province so far in advance 
of the rest, in population, weali:h and intelligence, what would not a 
railway do for them here, where the need is at least as great—the 
resources, natural and accidental, much superior—and prospects of 
advantage, in every point of view, infinitely more promising. 


One more illustration to point up the isolation that prevailed in Upper 
Canada. The following is an extract from a letter written by Thomas Langton, 
of Fenelon Falls, on December 23rd, 1837, and quoted from “A Gentlewoman in 
Upper Canada”: 


In this province, the insurrection was suppressed and tranquility 
restored before we heard of its interruption ... Our invitations had 
gone forth to twelve gentlemen to dine with us on Christmas Day, 
when on the 19th a message was received from the Government by 
Wallis recommending the whole force of the townships of Fenelon 
and Verulam being called out to beset two roads into the Lower 
Province—one about ten miles, the other about forty miles north of 
Fenelon Falls, by which it was thought Mackenzie might endeavour 
to escape. Dennistown was therefore detached with twenty men to 
occupy these passes, where he would have had to bivouac in the 
woods with the thermometer at 12 degrees below zero, and John was 
to have relieved him with twenty others on Monday the 25th, for a 
week. 


Here is a pen writing across the void of 115 years. It tells us that, though 
William Lyon Mackenzie’s ill-conceived rebellion was put down in one engage- 
ment, on December 7th, 1837, it took 12 days for the news to reach Fenelon 
Falls from Toronto, a distance of some 80 miles. We may be sure that the 
courier did not loiter. Even had there been a delayed dispatch, there remains a 
spread of almost 10 days to travel approximately 80 miles. Such was the isolation 
imposed upon outlying settlements in wintertime. 
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With the exception of the first earliest portage roads, railway planning 
and building were marked by two dominant aims: to link together the scattered 
British North American settlements and to obtain a considerable share of traffic 
to the receding western frontier. 


The genesis of the Great Western is to be found in the charter of the 
London and Gore Railway, dated 1834: 


For the purpose of constructing a single or double track, 
wooden or iron railroad from London to Burlington Bay; and also 
to the navigable waters of the Thames and Lake Huron; and to 
employ thereon the force of steam or the power of animals, or any 
mechanical or other power. 


Kleven years later, the Legislature authorized an extension to the Detroit 
River and to any point on the Niagara River. At the same time, the name was 


changed to the Great Western Railroad, this being Anglicized to the Great 
Western Railway, in 1853. 


The Guarantee Act of 1849 was intended to benefit the Great Western, 
and the St. Lawrence and Atlantic, from Montreal to Portland, Maine, two roads 
designed to secure for Canadian routes and ports a share of the through traffic 


THE ADAM BROWN, G.W.R. WOOD-BURNER 


Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 


to the West. The preamble cited the need of government assistance for the 
construction of railways in a sparsely settled country where capital was scarce. 
This was the first important step in a long line of government guarantees and 
subsidies for railways and, at the time, a very necessary one in a pioneer country 
to further its development. 


The Great Western was admirably designed to shorten the long water route 
by way of the Welland Canal, with its 27 locks and consequent locking loss of 
time, and the sail over the length of Lake Erie and the Detroit River. Its rails 
provided an iron road from Suspension Bridge, at the Niagara River, across 
South-Western Ontario, more or less following Governor Simcoe’s Dundas Street 
to Windsor. Such a railway was 125 miles shorter than either the water-route 
or any rail-line south of Lake Erie. 


From the first days of their history, trade with the expanding interior had 
been uppermost in the minds of both Canadians and citizens of the United States. 
To Canadians a hundred years ago, the term “West” had a different geographic 
designation than it has today. It meant Upper Canada, or Canada West, and 
the “Far West” meant Illinois and Indiana. These two United States territories 
were opening to settlement, and immigrant and freight traffic were heavy and 
lucrative. 


The Welland Canal was an outstanding achievement for its time; but to 
a large extent it failed to fulfill its high expectations, as ocean rates were cheaper 
from New York than from Montreal. More important, however, in the United 
States the railway, with its uninterrupted year-round service, was superseding 
the water routes. The truth is that Canada was unable to hold its own east- 
bound traffic. 


The Canadian share of lucrative interior traffic was a pressing question of 
the hour. It was here that imagination clashed with restraint. Many influential 
citizens doubted the ultimate success of a railway across South-Western Ontario. 
They admitted that such a road would be a link with the Buffalo and Albany 
Railway, at one end, and the Michigan Central Railway at the other, and that 
both roads were interested in the Canadian “cut-off” that would unite them. 
But there were other considerations. New steam roads were under construction 
on the south shore of the Erie. It was pointed out, not without justification, 
that South-Western Ontario was sparsely settled, and it was questioned whether 
new settlers could be obtained in numbers sufficient to provide a paying local 
traffic. Apart from these considerations, there were the cost of operation and 
the interest on investment. 


Nor should we be unduly critical of those proponents of restraint. They 
were men of business acumen. They knew that ready money (that is, actual coin 
of the realm) was scarce in South-Western Ontario, and in the smaller settle- 
ments barter was the medium of trade. Many people had not seen a copper 
token until railway gangs paid cash for supplies. One economist believed that 
a moderately bad investment could wreck the economy of a relatively large com- 
munity. In addition, a general outcry arose from stage-coach operators, freight 
carriers and shipping interests, which, if anything, weakened the position of the 
more disinterested opponents of the road. 


But no opposition could stop progress. Let us turn back the calendar to 
October, 1853. To the west of Hamilton, many miles west, surveyor gangs were 
chopping their way through the bush, with construction gangs at work some miles 
behind them. In turn came track-layers and carpenters building section-houses 
and stations. Many of these stations were isolated in the bush; often they stood 
some distance from the nearest log cabin. Pessimists foresaw that lack of traffic 
might speedily lead to financial difficulties, while optimists envisioned villages 
growing around these stations. They predicted the development of new com- 
munities, new centres of distribution, and increased industrial development. 


We might profitably recall the trip made in February, 1852, by Silas Wright 
Burt, an American assistant engineer on construction of the Great Western, 
while travelling from St. Catharines to Hamilton to take over his duties at East- 
wood. I am indebted to Dr. J. J. Talman, Chief Librarian, University of Western 
Ontario, for permission to quote from the Burt reminiscences. 
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In 1852, Canada West was, except on its southern frontiers, 
more shut off from travel and trade than almost any other part of 
Anglo-America. Some trade was done with us [the United States] 
through the Canadian lake ports when not shut by ice, which was 
usually five months of the year. In the interior, communication was 
by wagon over ordinary roads, only a few of which were in good 
condition now and then there was a Macadamized turnpike and a 
very few plank roads, then a recent invention. 


Mr. Burt tells us that his vehicle was a covered wagon with seats for four 
inside and a driver’s seat outside. There were side curtains that not only shut 
out the view but made the air dense and stifling. He and other passengers 
arrived at St. Catharines for dinner. 


Here we got four horses and a somewhat better vehicle, but 
our progress was none the less miserable. The weather had become 
cooler, partly congealing the mud and making the roads more difficult. 
One of the ‘insides’ lighted a pipe of coarse tobacco and made the 
air so unendurable we forced him to smoke with his head thrust out- 
side through a gap in the curtains ... When I attempted to alight 
about midnight, at the hotel in Hamilton, I was so cramped, stiff and 
worn out that I could scarcely move and I was glad to get to bed. 
Burt was pleased with Hamilton and the food served there. He wrote: 


The appearance of the people and their garb, the occasional 
carriages with liveried servants [then a rarity, even in New York], 
the red-coated soldiers and officers, the names and vocations on the 
signs, were at once strange and yet familiar through my reading. 
I was constantly reminded of some scene in Scott or Dickens. Ham- 
ilton has a fine site upon Burlington Bay with commanding heights 
back of it, and was then a very prosperous town in spite of its sever- 
ance from communication half the year by ice in the lake. 


Burt did not overlook Dundurn Castle, the residence of Sir Allan MacNab, 
but at that time he obviously could not know that Sir Allan was one of the 
originators of the London and Gore Railway, a stout supporter of pioneer rail- 
ways, and one-time President of the Great Western. 


Were any of the enthusiastic supporters of the Great Western ever aware 
of the dominant industrial position South-Western Ontario held in the Late 
Stone Age? It is set down in reports and letters penned by missionary explorers 
of the early French Regime. The French knew South-Western Ontario as the 
Country of the Neutrals. These Indian artisans were named “Neutrals” because 
they stood apart from the Iroquois Family internecine feuds. They were the 
indispensable manufacturers of flint artifacts and they bartered with the 


Iroquoian and Algonquin nations throughout the eastern half of the continent. 


Uncounted years before the white man came there were well-defined canoe 
routes of trade. The length and breadth of these have been determined by 
archaeologists, who have unearthed Neutral artifacts,—arrow-heads, spear-heads, 
skinning-knives, skin dressing-tools, hatchet-heads,—from the Mississippi to the 
Atlantic and from James Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. Articles found in exchange 
for these artifacts unearthed in widely spread villages are marine shells from the 
Gulf of Mexico, which were prized for making of wampum beads, the inter-tribal 
Indian currency. 


The Neutrals were numerically the largest of the Iroquoian Family. They 
lived in big villages, some with three palisaded defences. Their true name has 
Hes inoderzed to that of Attiwandarons, or “Phe People of THE Country.” 
They had flint deposits off the shores of Erie and Huron, from which flint was 
carried to the villages for chipping. They held aloof from Indian alliances on 
the assumption that no nation could afford an enmity that would entail an 
embargo on their flint weapons. 


The Neutrals vanished from history because they could not resolve the 
struggle with those forces outside and inside themselves. They lacked the 
imagination to apprehend the menace of changing times that the white man had 
brought with him, new and superior weapons—not to mention matchlock ritles— 
and that these would be bartered for furs. When the five Nations, or Iroquois 
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Confederacy, faced a crisis of economic strangulation or a war of conquest for 
pelts, they obliterated the Neutrals in two brief campaigns. Flint artifacts were 
obsolete; the fur trade was a vital necessity. In 1652, the land of the flint chip- 
pers became a solitude. 


After a lapse of three centuries a new cycle of industrial activity was to 
open for South-Western Ontario as the iron roads of trade opened new markets 
for development. Such industries as existed expanded, new plants were built, 
and new wealth was created. I suggest that the early railways were as true 
pioneers of commerce as the trade canoes, the bateaux, the Durham boats and 
brigantines, the mail riders, the stage coaches, and the freight wagons. They 
all played a necessary part in the development of the country, but none was so 
vital to the nation as the railway. 


Railway construction provided essential work during the ’Fifties and early 
‘Sixties and put much needed ready money into circulation. As the resident 
population was not large, it brought many transients. It is recorded that on the 
26 mile stretch of work between Hamilton and Brantford some 3,000 men, apart 
from engineers and agents, were employed. A report on labor conditions, written 
in the summer of 1853, indicates that labor troubles were not unknown and that 
wages were governed strictly by the laws of supply and demand; also, that many 
engineering difficulties had to be overcome, particularly where marsh lands were 
encountered, requiring increased hours of work and additional workers. 


The era that fulfilled such promise did not open without its periods of 
anxiety. There were dangers inherent in the concentration of men, and this 
was true of construction gangs. A resolution passed by the Municipal Council 
of Paris, dated 1851, reads: 


That a number of men are now employed in this neighborhood 
upon the Great Western Railway and upon other roads here, and 
many of them are unruly, and as the peace of this place is likely to 
be disturbed, application be made to the Government for the estab- 
lishment of a Volunteer Rifle Company and that the Reeve do take 
such steps as may be necessary. 


In spite of numerous anxieties—rising costs, the premature opening of the 
road due to public pressure, with the inevitable accidents, and a score of other 
troubles—-the Great Western was a progressive and well-managed railway. It had 
been operating for less than a year when sorting of mail was introduced on its 
trains. Its Hamilton shops, a source of wonder to all privileged to inspect them, 
produced the first sleeping cars. True, they were not of the Pullman type, but 
they offered facilities for rest; benches ran lengthwise and every passenger was 
provided with a pillow and a rug. The first coal-burning locomotive was designed 
in Hamilton, but was discarded, not for mechanical defects but for the high cost 
of fuel. Many other innovations could be cited, including what were termed 
“wheat-cars”, “lumber-cars” and other equipment to assure speedy handling of 
traiiic, 


It was the railway that redrew the commercial map of Canada and in the 
early years the Great Western more than fulfilled the brightest hopes of its 
supporters. This success could not have been attained without the loyal and 
unstinting support of its workers. 


The pioneer railroaders were truly a generation of great men, whether 
officials, surveyors, engineers, engine and train men, or building and sectionmen. 
Apart from battling their way through thick bush and swamp, there was the 
necessity to team over pioneer roads heavy construction equipment. Here are 
two incidents: It was necessary to have a work locomotive for track construction 
near London. The locomotive was brought by ship from the United States to 
Port Stanley, and was hauled by ox-teams to the rail-head. There is need to 
dilate upon the obstacles overcome on the trip; the rutted roads, crossing of 
fords, strengthening of bridges, and the score of other improvisations that had 
to be made. Then there was the necessity of constructing the Suspension Bridge 
at Niagara Falls with towers 60 feet above ground level, and its span of 800 feet, 
with 15,000 miles of wire absorbed in the structure, making it one of the 
wonders of the day. 
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; Train and engine crews were innured to long hours and arduous working 
conditions. Trainmen thought nothing of working more than half the clock 
around. When the engineman whistiea for brakes they ran the length of their 
train twisting heavy, awkward brakehandles. The fireman not only swung cord- 
wood into the firebox, but he climbed the swinging running-board to put tallow 
in the grease cups. Hence, for many years he was known as the “tallow pots.” 
The engineer was called the “Hogshead”’ or the “Hogger” and I have heard him 
designated as such. Did these terms come about by his refusal of any work other 
than operating his locomotive ? 


If the engineman was the aristocrat of the cab, the fireman was the slave. 
Cordwood was stacked at designated points along the right-of-way, as every few 
miles the tender had to be replenished with fuel. Many settlers, who never saw 
actual money before the railway came, found welcome cash revenue from cutting 
and stacking cordwood as they cleared their land. The fuel inspector came 
regularly to check their amount, the quality of the cordwood, and to arrange for 
payment of tokens left by the engineman. The tokens were never questioned, 
but some enginemen caused accounting trouble by taking wood from another 
train’s pile. This, of course, could only be done when the regular farm checker 
was absent and a substitute was taking his place. 


In dry weather there was the matter of right-of-way fires kindled by the 
locomotives, which could prove expensive in woodlots. When droughts occurred 
section gangs converged on areas of danger, often walking some miles beating 
out fires with shovels after a train speeded past, but eventually the invention of 
screens for the locomotives’ smoke stacks controlled the flying sparks. 


Other troubles beset the pioneer railroaders. Many people, antagonistic 
to the railways from prejudice or other reasons, conspired to make the rail- 
roader’s life a misery. The most amusing way to plague the railwaymen was 
conceived by an elderly woman. The new steam road ran close to her house, 
which stood at the top of a steep grade. She thought of bedevilling the fast 
night-freighters by softsoaping the rails during the darkness. Shortly after mid- 
night, the train would make a rush at the grade. It would climb almost to the 
top and, then, with all wheels spinning, slide back down the hill. It took almost 
4 week to catch the sly old lady soaping the rails. She was brought into court 
and, at the railway’s suggestion, given suspended sentence. Her offence, while 
serious enough, was slight compared with the lengths to which some malcontents 
went, and it was no wonder that the track gangs and enginemen kept a sharp 
eye upon the rails as they sped across the country. Self-interest and safety knit 
the early railroaders into a close, co-operative organization. 


Time will not permit an elaboration upon the achievements of either the 
railway or its workers. We need only recall that the Confederation Act of 1867 
incorporated a guarantee to build the Intercolonial Railway, now a part of the 
Canadian National Railways, to link the Maritime Provinces with the Province 
of Canada. Six years later, British Columbia entered Confederation on a guar- 
antee to build a railway to the Pacific coast, the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific implementing this obligation. 


The Great Western occupied a commanding position among the pioneer 
roads and might be termed the yard-stick to measure the value of a railway to 
the district it served. One illustration of this was that, prior to construction, 
Crown Lands were commonly known as waste lands. But, once the Great 
Western commenced operation, choice lots on these waste lands were quickly 
snapped up by settlers. The Great Western won its yard-stick distinction by 
virtue of being the largest railway in the country until the Grand Trunk opened 
its line from Montreal to Toronto at the end of October, 1856. In December of 
the year before, the Great Western had acquired, completed, and opened an 
extension from Hamilton to Toronto. 

Regarding the development of the Great Western into a big railway system, 
it is worth mentioning the Galt and Sarnia extensions; the Canada Air Line 
from Glencoe to Fort Erie; the Wellington, Grey and Bruce, and the London, 
Huron and Bruce, branches of the road, To protect its position in the United 
States, the Great Western also made heavy commitments to aid the construction 
of a line to Grand Haven, where car ferry connections were made to Milwaukee. 
This venture was later to cause the Great Western serious financial embarrass- 


ment. 
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The main troubles of the Great Western, however, came from unrestricted 
competition, both actual and threatened, the latter aggravated by uncertain traffic 
connections at points of traffic interchange. These conditions, complicated by 
the unfortunate commitments made to protect its Michigan lines, led to the 
inevitable conclusion that it could be operated to better advantage with the Grand 
Trunk, and in 1882, the Great Western amalgamated with its formidable rival. 
Of all the pioneer roads, however, the Great Western, in its early years, came 
the nearest to financial success, and was the only one of the guaranteed roads 
that repaid the government nearly in full. Amalgamation history was to repeat 
itself, in 1923, when the Grand Trunk, in turn, became a part of the Canadian 
National Railways; and, in this way, the great traditions of South-Western 
Ontario’s pioneer road was to become identified with the Canadian National. 


Mr. Donald Gordon, Chairman and President, pads 


In commemorating the 100th anniversary of a pioneer railway 
we are celebrating a great event in our history. We are not paying 
tribute alone to an individual railway but we are remembering, as 
indeed we should remember, the faith and courage of those who saw 
a vision and lived to make it come true. Though our railroad pioneers 
were dreamers, the record clearly shows that they were also extremely 
practical thinkers and many of the concepts held by them-aresstill 
valid a century later. The dusty records of many railways tell many 
tales—pathetic, amusing, tragic, proud. They are all a part of the 
railway’s traditions that have developed through the century and 
mean so much to everyone connected with the system. 


THE MUSEUM TRAIN 


The Museum Train is designed to bring before the people in a visual way 
the development of the Canadian National component railways and to place in 
proper perspective the relation of the past to the present. It is obvious that 
the function of the museum is to be a window looking out upon the past and . 
through its images to revive that past with all its romance and poignant memories. 
Of the three historical locomotives on display there is old No. 40, one of the 
two true Canadian woodburners extant that were used in railway service. Built 
in 1876 it is complete with woodburning grates. 


In another section of the museum display proper is the f'rst Diesel engine 
in the world to be adapted to railway use. It is a small, four-cylinder aero-engine 
of the type used in the R 100 dirigibles. You may not recall it, but all diesel 
locomotives in the world stemmed from adaptation made by Canadian National 
and Beardmore engineers of Glasgow, Scotland. When this engine was fitted 
into oil-electric car No. 15820, in 1925, a test run was made from Montreal to 
Vancouver. The run was made in 67 running hours, and three world records were 
established. Near this old engine is a photograph of the first Diesel locomotive 
in the world. This was No. 9000-01, a two-unit Canadian National development, 
which made railway history on its trial run from Montreal to Toronto. 


Then there are three coaches, accurately restored to their period. The 
day coach was “laid-down”, to use a shop term, in 1859 and restored to its original 
appearance of 1860. There is a diner of the Seventies, and a sleeping coach of 
the ‘Nineties, with all the ornate glitter and stuffiness of the late Victorian era. 
Three old cars made into museum galleries trace the history of the railways from 
the snake-rail, of 1836, so called because iron straps were nailed to wooden rails, 
which curled up like a snake when they broke. The Canadian National Historical 
Tree shows how we came to inherit these priceless relics and traditions of the 
pioneer railroads. 


Unfortunately, what cannot be shown visually is the courage and endurance 
of that great race of railway pioneers: the surveyors and, chainmen, often 
explorers by necessity, breaking trail through trackless forest and dense bush, 
and, at times, breasting swift waters; the engineers and construction gangs clear- 
ing the right-of-way, undaunted by the obstacles of swamps and deep rivers; 
the agents and operators of stations set apart in the bush; and, lastly, the engine 
and train crews speeding their trains mile after isolated mile through country 
newly opened to settlement. These were men who successfully grappled with the 
forces outside and inside themselves. 
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THE HISTORY AND OPERATION OF HAMILTON’S PARKS 
by T. J. Newlands 
(An Address to the Society on February 14, 1964) 


What is a park? To the child it is a place to romp and run without any fear 
of traffic; where mother can rest while she keeps an eye on the children. To 
the teenager it is a place for games of baseball and football; for skating in winter ; 
and for wandering. To the older person it means a place to enjoy the green 
grass and the flowers and trees. 


What is your interest? Is it sports, birds, flowers, trees, or history ? 
Hamilton’s forty-three parks offer many recreational opportunities. Bird lovers 
may enjoy King’s Forest and the aviaries at Dundurn. Flowers are cultivated at 
almost all parks, but the big shows are at Gage where the rose garden and the 
annual chrysanthemum show continue to win admiration. For trees, visit King’s 
Forest or the Royal Botanical Gardens; and for history, explore them ail, 


Any account of the parks of the City of Hamilton must include something 
of their historical significance, origin, present organization, and future plans. 
Since Dundurn Park will receive sufficient attention as a Centennial Project it 
will not be discussed here. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE INTERIOR, 1851 
Courtesy The Hanvulton Spectator 


VICTORIA- PARK 


One of Hamilton’s earliest parks, somewhat larger in 1859 than it is today, 
Victoria Park is on the former site of the famous Crystal Palace. Built at a 
cost of $20,964.00 in 1859-60, the Palace was planned as a joint county and city 
enterprise. The building was situated on twelve acres of land to which ten acres 
were added later, and was about one hundred yards west of Locke Street and 
immediately opposite Peter Street, with the main entrance facing east. It was 
erected mainly to house the Provincial Exhibition then held yearly in rotation in 
four cities in Canada West. 

The Hamilton exposition was opened in September 1860 by Edward, Prince 
of Wales, with Hamilton’s first experiment in musical endeavour—a philharmonic 
orchestra—providing a worthy attraction. The grounds were often referred to 
as The Great Central Fair, and it has been claimed that Toronto took from it 
many ideas for the Canadian National Exhibition. 
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In 1862 when British troops were quartered in Hamilton, the Crystal Palace 
was used as a barracks. It has also been the scene of many musical events, and 
trotting races are said to have taken place in the area west of Strathcona Avenue. 
The last fair was held in 1890. In 1891 the buildings and fences were condemned 
and sold, the Palace itself bringing only $450.00. 


In 1877 the city purchased 14.4 acres of the property and conveyed it to the 
Parks Board in 1900. Victoria Park now serves as a community park with a 
playground and facilities for baseball and skating. 


GORE PARK 


What has been described by the historian Mabel Burkholder as an indispen- 
sable breathing-place in the centre of a large city, the site of Gore Park before 
1860 was a disreputable dump and mudhole. Sometimes it was a sea of white- 
covered emigrant wagons on their way from the eastern United States to Illinois, 
western Ohio, and Indiana. One hundred and fourteen years ago it was a stopping 
place for stage coaches, at that time the most rapid mode of travel. The buildings 
facing the park were all one- and two-storey wooden structures, one of which, 


on the north-east corner of King and James streets, was owned by Sir Allan 
MacNab. 


Gore Park took its shape in this way: George Hamilton owned the land on the 
south side of King Street and Nathaniel Hughson owned on the north side. Ham- 
ilton and Hughson both agreed to present land to the town for a square. Hamilton 
gave his half, which was cut on the bias, but Hughson failed to present his part— 
and so we have the Gore. George Hamilton deeded it to the City of Hamilton 
in perpetuity as a public square. 
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GORE PARK IN 1866 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 


In 1860 Gore Park had a partly-familiar look with two fountains spouting 
their crystal floods, and at the west end a drinking fountain presented by 
Archibald Kerr. This drinking fountain had a brass cup attached to it by a chain 
to prevent it from being taken away. The fountain at the east end of the park 
was built by Meakins and Sons in 1859. 


Periodic attempts have been made to cut into the Gore. In July 1910 a 
merchant offered a quarter of a million dollars for the Hughson-to-James area, 
for the purpose of erecting a fifteen-storey business block. In 1931 the mayor 
is reported to have expressed the hope that in fifty years the park would have 
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disappeared. Some citizens have advocated widening King Street by taking 
twenty feet off the north side of it. The Gore Park extension beyond Hughson 
Street was once an untidy cabstand, and it was mainly due to the efforts of 
Newton D. Galbreaith that this eyesore was removed from the centre of the city. 
The extension was called “Galbreaith’s Folly” but it is now a beauty-spot sur- 
rounded by an ornamental iron fence, its central feature being the Cenotaph 
commemorating those who died in two World Wars. At the John Street end of 
Gore Park stands the statue of Sir John A. Macdonald. 


GAGE PARK 


Records indicate that in 1891 John W. Gage offered to sell his farm of one 
hundred and twenty acres near the Delta to an exhibition park syndicate, at two 
hundred and ten dollars per acre. Whether this was in any way associated with 
the demolition of the Crystal Palace is not known, but there is the possibility 
that a large exhibition might have been established on the site of one of Canada’s 
largest municipal parks covering an area of seventy-two acres. The purchase 
by the City of Hamilton in 1917 included approximately thirteen acres, the Gage 
family retaining use of the homestead and land during the lifetime of Miss 
Eugenia Gage. Othér purchases added to the park were made from the 
Schwenger Estate; from the owners of a Barnado Home; and from Swann and 
Mason. An Act of the Legislature provides that the park shall forever be known 
as “Gage Park.” The house, referred to as “The Retreat” by the Gage family, 
is now the Administration Building of the Hamilton Board of Park Management. 


Gage Park is considered to be Hamilton’s most highly developed horticultural 
park. Each year thousands of citizens and tourists visit it to enjoy the tulip 
displays, perennial and annual borders, rose gardens, and ornamental arrange- 
ments. Tennis, lawn bowling, and other recreational facilities are also available. 
Each Sunday evening during the summer concerts are given at the bandshell. 
The bandshell was erected in 1947 in memory of Lieutenant George R. Robinson, 
a former bandmaster of the XIIIth Royal Regiment. At the southern end of 
the Jessie Patterson Memorial Pool is the fountain erected by Miss Eugenia Gage 
in memory of her parents, R. R. and Hannah Gage. The Birge fountain which 
was formerly in front of the Hamilton General Hospital, is now the centre of the 
formal gardens. 


Gage Park was not always the attractive place it is today. Before it was 
laid out and landscaped as a park some varied activities went on there—such as 
circuses, horse-racing, side shows, and political rallies. At the back was a city 
dump. 


CHEDOKE CIVIC GOLF COURSE 


Through the efforts of Mr. George C. Martin and other public-spirited citizens 
of Hamilton, this property was purchased from the Hamilton Golf and Country 
Club when the Club moved to Ancaster. The clubhouse of the Civic course was 
built at cost, furnishings were donated, and in May 1922 the club was officially 
opened with more than one thousand members. Today the two courses, Martin 
and Beddoe, serve members as well as eighteen thousand green fee guests each 
year, enabling the Board to meet all expenses of the course including debenture 
payments. 


WELLINGTON PARK 


This pretty little park situated on the north side of King Street east between 
Wellington Street and West Avenue, with its beautiful shade trees and flower 
beds, is a most attractive spot. It originally formed part of three hundred acres 
of a Crown Grant to Robert Land, one of Hamilton's earliest settlers. The city 
purchased the one-acre property in February 1857 from W. Myles, who for 
many years had used it as a lumber yard. 


SOUTHAM PARK 


This park area of three acres at Upper James Street and Claremont Drive 
on the Mountain was once the site of the Mountain View Hotel, patronized in 
the early part of this century by many citizens of Hamilton and Toronto. Picnics, 
baseball games, pony rides, and a merry-go-round flourished in the area behind 
the hotel, while the roller-skating rink, complete with bar and mechanical music, 
was a popular attraction. The roller-rink, converted to a horse show ring, was 
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destroyed in a spectacular fire, and the stone hotel was pulled down in the early 
1940’s. The property was given to the Parks Board by the Southam family to be 
used in perpetuity as a recreational park. It affords a fine view of the expanding 
city below. 


The drinking fountain, originally placed near the top of Beckett’s Drive, was 
a memorial to Colonel Gordon Southam, killed in World War I. 


HAMILTON AMATEUR -ATHERIIC ASSOCIATION 


This property on the north side of Charlton Avenue, west of Queen Street, 
was purchased in 1945 for $7,000.00 in arrears of taxes, and is solely a recreational 
park. An Act of the Legislature which determines the corporate existence of 
the Hamilton Amateur Athletic Association gives priority here to football and 
tennis. Perhaps there is no single park in Hamilton which is so bound up with 
the childhood, youth, and adult hfe of so many of its citizens as the H.A.A.A. 


grounds. 
AINSLIE’S WOODS 


No account of Hamilton’s parks would be complete without some reference 
to what was, at the turn of the century, one of the main picnic areas in Hamilton 
—even before Dundurn Park—Ainslie’s Woods. Reached by the old Hamilton 
and Dundas Radial Electric Railway, it was a favourite hiking place for children, 
bird-watchers, and artists, with its ravine and creek and wooded hills. With the 
advent of the Canadian Westinghouse railroad yards in 1895 Ainslie’s Woods 
fell into disuse, and it now forms part of the new Chedoke Expressway [Highway 
#403]. 

Sack VILE Hil, van 


An area of twenty acres was presented to the City of Hamilton in 1950 as a 
memorial to the late Sackville Hill, a well-known building contractor. A sum of 
money included in the gift of land is to be used for improvements to the property. 


Mr. Hill came to Canada about 1883 and worked as a labourer on the Grand 
Trunk Railway for eleven hours a day at one dollar a day—payable monthly. 
Sackville Hill Park is situated at the north-west corner of Mohawk Road and 
Upper Wentworth Street on the Mountain, with Hill Park Secondary School 


adjacent 20: it. 
POA LEE PARK 


Fifty-five acres of land, now in the Town of Burlington, were purchased in 
1912-by the Gity of Hamilton as-a! public park... Oneinally called Wabdasconr atic 
the name was changed in 1926 to La Salle Park to commemorate the landing of 
the French explorer, Réné Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, on the north shore of 
Burlington Bay on September 24, 1669. A glacial boulder was placed there in 
1925 by the Wentworth Historical Society to mark the landing-place of the first 
white man in the district. 


Since the Bay is no longer suitable for swimming or bathing and the ferry 
service has been discontinued, the bathing-house has become a ruin and La Salle 
Park is almost neglected by the citizens of Hamilton. 


BUCHANAN PARK 


Few citizens know the small neighbourhood park situated to the east of the 
Ontario Hospital property on the Mountain, near the brow. Surrounded by 
houses on three sides, its main use is as a safe playground for small children. 
Buchanan Park was once part of Auchmar, the estate of the Hon. Isaac Buchanan, 
from whom it takes its name. 


SCENIC DRIVE MOUNTAIN PARK 


From time to time, a scenic drive has been proposed to run through Went- 
worth County along the whole face of the Mountain. Not on the very edge at 
all times, the drive would frequently swing towards the brow to afford one of 
the most picturesque and continuous views in the province. Nowhere in the 
Niagara Peninsula is there such a magnificent panorama as is found from 
Observation Point at Mountain Park, stretching all around and below the escarp- 
ment, to delight the eye. 


Due to the foresight of the Hamilton Parks Board, the city has made good 


use of the advantages of the Mountain, the whole flank of which it owns, having 


secured public control before the natural advantages had passed into private 
hands. . 
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KING’S FOREST PARK 


Mount Albion began its life as a community about 1793 with the coming of 
the Davis family. Originally known as Sherwood Forest, the park was given 
its present name, King’s Forest, to mark the silver jubilee of the reign of His 
Majesty King George V. in 1935. Not only does King’s Forest provide one of the 
best wooded areas in the district but it is also one of the last to contain wild life. 


William Davis, a loyalist, built the first sawmill and grist mill in Barton 
Township, and on the Davis property it is believed natural gas was first found 
in this part of Ontario. Along the banks of Albion Creek, archaeologists from 
the Royal Ontario Museum have found Indian camp sites, and in 1963 the Ontario 
Archaeological Society carried out a ‘dig’ in the King’s Forest unearthing enough 
material to identify the culture of the former Neutral Indian inhabitants. Some 
of the large oaks here are reckoned to be nearly two hundred years old. 


Today, King’s Forest is a mecca for small boys on hiking expeditions, 
especially on Good Fridays when the park absorbs nearly five thousand children. 


WHITEHERN 


As in the case of Ainslie’s Woods, no talk about Hamilton’s parks would be 
complete without reference to one of the Board of Park Management’s most 
cherished possessions—Whitehern—the McQuesten house at 41 Jackson Street 
west. 


An editorial in the Hamilton Spectator of November 14, 1958, reads: “A city 
without a past is a city without a soul.” Hamilton has a strong and interesting 
past, but the trouble has been, and is still, to protect it from being engulfed by 
the present and the future. Through the generosity of the Rev. Calvin McQuesten 
and his sisters, the Misses Mary and Hilda McQuesten, the city has been enabled 
to save a large part of its “soul” by their gift of the house and grounds of White- 
hern, the family residence for nearly one hundred years, to be preserved as a 
“period piece.” 


DR. CALVIN McQUESTEN HON. T. B. McCQUESTEN 


Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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VARIOUS PARKS 
Other Hamilton parks, which cannot be discussed in detail, are: 
Alexander Park in West Hamilton, which was once a rifle range. 


Bruce Park on the Mountain, presented to the city by Mrs. John Walkden, 
the daughter of William Bruce, artist and astronomer. 


Churchill Fields in Westdale, the property of the Royal Botanical Gardens, 
is maintained by the Parks Board. 


Scott Park, the site of the civic stadium. The first British Empire Games 
were held here in 1930. 


Colquhoun Park on the south side of Scenic Drive, west of Garth Street, was 
purchased in 1957 and was once part of Barton Lodge the estate of J. M. Whyte, 
Esq., and later E. A. Colquhoun, Esq., a former mayor of Hamilton. 


Crerar Park on Barton Street east, the farm of T. J. Mahoney of “Good 
Roads” fame. This park was named after General H. G. D. Crerar, a native of 
Hamilton. 


Eastmount Park at East 26th Street and Queensdale Avenue. 


Eastwood Park, Burlington Street, the scene of many athletic contests and 
formerly called North End Park. 


Macassa Park, near the original Macassa Vode at the foot of John Street 
north, given one of the early names of Burlington Bay. 


Woodland Park, one of our older parks, on the north- east corner of King and 
Wentworth Streets, is now used mainly for athletics. 


Although a great deal of time and money has been invested in park property 
in Hamilton, the Board of Park Management has difficulty in retaining its lands 
for park purposes. It seems that no matter what new building or venture is 
undertaken by the community, the cry is always “Let’s use a park!” In this 
connection, consider the property appropriated for the construction of McMaster 
University and the property relinquished to the Royal Botanical Gardens. Moun- 
tain Park, on Concession Street east of Sherman Avenue, was once proposed as 
the site for a jail and a home for the aged; in 1943 seven acres of Eastwood Park 
were taken ior naval training schools; suggestions were made in 1949 that Gage 
Park should be taken over for a convalescent hospital; and in 1954 someone 
thought that Dundurn Park would make a suitable site for a new City Hall. 


In 1963 an area in Scott Park was proposed as the site of a new high school 
[accomplished in September 1966] and two hundred acres from the King’s Forest 
were recommended to provide a zoo. The Chedoke Expressway took fifty acres 
from the Parks Board in the same year. 


On the other hand, the Parks Board has many accomplishments to its credit. 
Besides the maintenance and supervision of its own properties, it supervised the 
building of the famous Rock Garden, now part of the Royal Botanical Gardens. 
Artificially carved out of a gravel pit, supplemented by great blocks of porous 
stone brought from the Albion Falls area, the completed work looks like a natural 
cliff, tastefully planted with great masses of blooming and creeping plants, and 
brightened by pools of lovely lilies. The Rock Garden has been credited with 
bringing more tourists to Hamilton than any other single feature. 


THE WESTERN ENTRANCE 


From a landscaping point of view, the Western Entrance to Hamilton has 
often been mentioned as one of the finest approaches to any city in Canada. Hills 
were moved, gullies filled in, trees and shrubs planted, and bridges were built. 
Out of it all there emerged today’s beautiful entrance. 


ROYAL BOTANICAL GARDENS 


The development of the Western Entrance and the Royal Botanical Gardens 
was spearheaded by the late Hon. Thomas Baker McQuesten, when Minister of 
Highways for Ontario. Although not now under the jurisdiction of the Parks 
Board, the Board maintains its interest in the Gardens as Mr. McQuesten served 
on the Parks Board for a number of years. 
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McMASTER UNIVERSITY 


The lands upon which our university stands were at one time owned by the 
Parks Board who made them available to the university at a figure which enabled 
them to settle in Hamilton. 


x * * 


The Board of Park Management is a corporate body, created by the City 
of Hamilton under the Public Parks Act in January 1900. It controls and man- 
ages all park property which the City Council has turned over to it, as well as 
property purchased by the Board itself. It is composed of seven members, three 
from City Council and four citizen members, all appointed by City Council for 
a one-year term. The Board is entitled to one mill on the total assessment, with 
City Council (under recent amendments to the Parks Act) empowered to 
increase this amount by further amounts up to, but not exceeding, a total of two 
mills, providing that the additional sum is used on recreational areas. The recent 
amendments also remove the provision that park lands within a municipality 
should not exceed two thousand acres. Incidentally, our present acreage is one 
thousand, nine hundred and seventy-five. representing forty-three parks varying 
in size from two-fifths of an acre to the King’s Forest with an acreage of slightly 
over eight hundred and fifteen including the adjacent mountain-side. 


In addition to the upkeep of our forty-three parks, the Hamilton Parks Board 
maintains the grounds at the City Hall, Macassa Lodge, and the waterworks 
and pumping stations. Twelve of the parks are entirely recreational—Crerar, 
Alexander, H.A.A.A. grounds, Coronation, Hillcrest, Woodlands, Eastmount, 
Macassa, Buchanan, Hampton, Chedoke Golf Course, and the Civic Stadium 
grounds in Scott Park which are used for professional sport. Eight parks are 
mainly recreational—Scott, Colquhoun, Churchill, Eastwood, Inch, Montgomery, 
Sackville Hill and Victoria, while twenty are classed as either horticultural or 
natural—Bruce, Dundurn, Gage, Gore, Highland Gardens, King’s Forest, La Salle, 
Mountain, Parkdale, Harvey, Southam, Wellington, Norwood, Delta, Binkley, 
Brown property, Langs, Mountain Face, Red Hill Valley, and the Hamilton and 
Brantford Radial Electric Railway right-of-way which will become part of the 
Bruce Trail. This list does not include the playlots at Beulah Avenue and 
Buchanan Street. 

Replying to a public statement that lawns and flowers have been put ahead 
of proper recreational facilities in our parks, and that juvenile delinquency can be 
combatted better by adequate recreational opportunities rather than by planting 
flowers, it can be pointed out that seventy per cent of Hamilton’s parks promote 
active recreation; fifty per cent are half or more recreational; and twelve per 
cent are entirely recreational, the Parks Board working closely with the city’s 
Recreation Department in matters of equipment and maintenance. 


It is imperative that plans be established for the future of Hamilton’s parks. 
With this in mind, a joint planning committee has been set up, composed of two 
members from the Parks Board; two from the Recreation Department; two from 
the Board of Education, and one from the Separate School Board, as well as a 
technical group of representatives from each of these bodies and including the 
City Planning Department. This committee considers the future use of city 
properties on the perimeter to ensure that sites for parks and schools will be 


available for the estimated population of 477,000 by 1990. 


The ideal park system must provide not only an adequate breathing space 
for each citizen but also has to do so within an established budget. Because of 
increasing costs in labour and materials the proportion of the Hamilton Parks 
Board’s income allotted to maintenance has become higher, leaving less for the 
development of present and future parklands. Demand for public parks increases 
with the size of the municipality and the density of the population. People living 
in towns and villages have not the same need for parks as have those living in 
crowded cities, and the larger the municipality the more pressing is this need. A 
good parks system is one of the best investments a city can make. 


Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the United States, in addressing a conven- 
tion of park and recreational executives in Washington in 1963, said: 


If every single American could spend a few days a year contemplat- 
ing the natural beauty which surrounds us and begs for our attention— 
half of the frustrations and anxieties of our population would disappear 


overnight. 
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A HISTORY OF BALLET IN CANADA 
by Freda Crisp 
THE BAILEY-MEMORIAL LECEURE 
(An Address to the Society on October 18, 1968) 


The Origin of Ballet 


Ballet is a modern art; dancing is prehistoric. The history of ballet is but 
a fragment of the history of dancing. 


The germ that was to develop into ballet was brought into France from Italy 
by Catherine de Medici in 1533. Its aim was social, and consisted of spectacles 
that were a combination of dancing, singing, and recitation. The themes were 
largely mythological; the king played at godship, the court worshipped. It con- 
stituted an elegant pastime for the monarch and his court, an opportunity for 
bawdy humour, for lavish expenditure and for the fulsome flattery of court to 
king. Astute minds bent on politics rather than on pleasure used the fashion- 
able craze for purposes of national propaganda, among other things, to point out 
to foreign ambassadors the might of France, much as Hitler performed his goose- 
step, but more elegantly and subtly, as becomes the French. 


Two years later, in 1535, while the French court was busy pursuing the new 
art ballet, Jacques Cartier was busy exploring the St. Lawrence River. Just as 
those who visited the French court received a dancing welcome, so did Cartier 
to the banks of the St. Lawrence. Maurice Bishop in his book “White Men 
Came to the St. Lawrence,” writes :— 


On Saturday, October 2nd, 1535, Cartier and thirty-three men 
arrived in their long-boats at Montreal Island. Along the way the 
native Laurentians danced in formal welcome. At the landing-place 
a thousand natives assembled and danced in three circles, one of 
men, one of women, one of children. Presents were exchanged, 
babies were thrust upon the Captain to be touched—this custom still 
prevails in our political world—and the hosts danced vigorously all 
night on the river bank. 


Who, then, in 1535, would have guessed that the new art ballet would one 
day become one of the new country’s strongest and most beautiful artistic 
accomplishments ? 


Ballet in New France 


Marc Lescarbot writes in his “History of New France” a wonderful account 
of the Indians preparing for a battle, an incident related to him by Champlain. 
The year is 1610, and the account has within it the word “ballet.” Champlain, 
seeing the Indians performing their rituals in preparation for battle, remarked: 
“They have several drills, mingling confusedly like the dancers in a ballet, and 
finally appearing in the very place and rank assigned to them.” To my knowl- 
edge, this is the first mention of the word “ballet” found among the writings of 
New France. 


The first positive verification of a Canadian ballet performance comes 
from the Jesuit Journals. On June 18, 1646, at Quebec City “there occurred the 
marriage of Montpellier, a soldier and a shoemaker, to the daughter of Sevestre; 
they danced there a kind of ballet.” The ballet was performed by five soldiers, 
most probably comrades of Montpellier. No further information is related, but 
since the ballet was given as part of a wedding celebration we might possibly be 
safe in assuming that the ballet took the form of a gay and even comic attraction, 
and was probably no more than a simple dance. 


The next incident concerning ballet mentioned by the Jesuits took place 
on Ash Wednesday, February 27, 1647, at the warehouse of the Company of One 
Hundred Associates. This ballet was most decidedly frowned upon by the church, 
and the Journals tell us that “not one of our fathers or brethren was present; 
also none of the sisters of the hospital and the Ursulines except the little 
Marsolet.” This little Marsolet was married five years later in 1662 at the age 
of fourteen to one Mathieu d’Amours, and by him had fifteen children, from 
whom are descended many Canadian families. The ballet presented at the ware- 
house must have been some spectacle! 
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Keep in mind the type of men associated with the Company of One 
Hundred Associates—fur traders, hunters, ordinary citizens—these were the 
people performing in this ballet. Artistically, the production was probably not 
much of an accomplishment, but for people who were struggling through the 
harshness and boredom of winter and heading into the strict church disciplines 
of Lent, the event must have done much to bolster up their spirits. 


For the next hundred years the Jesuits occasionally write about events of 
celebration, but do not, within these descriptions, include any mention of the 
ballet. Until some positive evidence is brought to the surface we should not 
assume nor conclude that ballet was included in such events, especially when one 
takes into consideration the fact that in 1682 Monsignor de Laval published 
orders against the luxury of the disorders which commonly result from “the 
goings on.” 


The annals of Canadian ballet submerge now into a silence that continued 
for one hundred and fifty years. During this one hundred and fifty years 
Canada would feel the might of such men as Laval, Frontenac, La Salle, Denon- 
ville, Governor Lawrence, Wolfe, and Montcalm, all prominent players in the 
bitter struggle between the French and English for control of North America. 
The struggle ended that fateful day in 1759 with the fall of Quebec crushing 
forever French dreams of an empire in colonial America. If there is any ballet 
history to be uncovered between 1682 and 1698 it must be in some way connected 
with a Frontenac theatrical. Care of the Indians, political enemies, church inter- 
ference, and aggravation from the British did not dampen Frontenac’s love for 
theatricals. He met with severe opposition from the church over these theatricals, 
and on more than one occasion clashed openly with the clergy. 


The Eighteenth Century 


Halifax had a theatre as early as 1773. The Halifax Gazette of Tuesday, 
December 21, 1773 published an advertisement announcing “the opening of the 
theatre at Halifax.” All facts seem to lean in favour of the location being that 
of the large assembly room of the Pontack [?] Hotel at the corner of Prince 
and Water streets. Unfortunately I have yet to find evidence of a ballet per- 
formance taking place at the theatre. However, it is not an impossibility. 
Pantomimes were popular; so were harlequinades; and the British colonies 
to the south, although dangerously close to the fateful year 1776, had enjoyed 
ballet as early as 1735. 


John Durang 


Canada’s ballet history does not emerge from its long silence until 1797. 
The place is Montreal, and the story is that of a courageous, dedicated man by 
the name of John Durang. 


John Durang was an American dancer and actor. Born in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, eight years before the American Revolution began, he died in 
Philadelphia seven years after the War of 1812. Although his only formal train- 
ing was as an apprentice to a dancing master, he painted scenery, built play- 
houses, performed acrobatic and equestrian feats, constructed a puppet show, 
developed summer amusement parks, organized and directed acting companies, 
founded a short-lived theatrical dynasty; devised transparencies, pyrotechnic 
displays and pantomimes, and played minor roles in legitimate drama. He was 


the first actor to play Shakespeare in Pennsylvania-German. 


Durang left New York City on July 19, 1797 in company with John Ricketts, 
the celebrated equestrian hero, for a theatrical tour of Canada. _ Lhey, engaged 
a sloop, had it fitted with stalls for the six horses they used in their performance, 
and sailed the one hundred miles up the North River to Albany. The voyage 
was slow, it being necessary to make harbour each night for the well-being of 
the horses. They finally arrived at Albany on Monday, July 24, where they stayed 
for a time giving several performances and witnessing a fire that destroyed two 
hundred and thirty buildings. After giving a benefit performance for the people 
distressed by the fire, they departed from Albany on Monday, August 14, 


travelling overland. 
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During the course of the journey from Albany to Montreal they crossed 
Lake Champlain, passing the fort where General Burgoyne surrendered his army 
of five thousand, seven hundred and ninety men to the Americans in 1777. They 
endured incredible hardships, battling the natural elements and mud and holes in 
which their horses sank to their knees, while swamps, woods, mountains, rocks 
and stones, plus enormous swarms of huge flies plagued them and their horses. 
On the west side of Lake Champlain they encountered sinking sands and scorch- 
ing sun, arriving at the line between the United States and Canada on Monday, 
August 21. On August 22 they set out for Montreal. Their Canadian guide, 
refusing to ride, went on foot before them for thirty-five miles. 


From John Durang’s diary :— 


Now and then we would meet an Indian, sheds made by Indian 
hunters. I saw large trees with a square piece of the bark taken off 
and the figure of a deer or bear carved on it by the Indian who killed 
it, and let the game lay by the tree, and assured it was safe till their 
wives brought it away who knew their husband’s mark. We travelled 
for some time in the night and passed two Canadian villages; no 
other language was heard now but French. 


Thirty-seven days after departure from New York City and in the company 
of John Ricketts, two assistants, a musician, six horses and their groom, John 
Durang, American dancer and actor, arrived at Montreal. 


On Monday, September 28, ground was cbtained for the circus in a corner 
of the rampart near the Recollet Gate guard house. Durang laid out plans for 
the carpenters, and construction commenced. In two weeks the structure was 
complete, with ring, stage, dressing-room, and stables. The house was divided: 
a row of elevated boxes, and the pit underneath, with a coffee room. The circus 
opened on September 5, Mr. Durang dancing on the stage and playing Harlequin 
in pantomimes. The performance proved so successful that a roof with skylight 
was added to the building and all prepared to stay through the winter. For the 
following reasons Mr. Durang decided to find new lodgings :— 


I could not stay any longer in Clark’s house as his yard joined 
the barrack yard. Every morning they flog’d some of the British 
soldiers. It became disgusting, and I removed my lodging to a private 
house kept by a Widow Kinsler. 


During the Montreal engagement performances were given on Mondays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. Ballets and pantomimes performed during the winter 
of 1797-98 were: Jack in Distress, or The Sailor’s Landlady; the Milliner’ s Shop; 
Robinson Crusoe, or Harlequin Friday : Dwarf Metamorphosed; Indian Frolic, 
or Return from Shooting; Enchanted Cave; The Bird Catcher : Pipe Dance; 
Eagle Tail Dance, and War Dance. Robinson Crusoe, or Harlequin Friday was 
a pantomime dubiously attributed to Sheridan. The Bird Catcher was choreo- 
graphed by a French dancer Alexander Placide. He was born in Paris and 
achieved his first theatrical success at Astley’s Amphitheatre in London, England, 
his American debut taking place on February 3, 1792 at Philadelphia. 


Mr. Durang joined Mr. Placide’s company during this time, learning, of 
course, all the ballets attributed to Mr. Placide, and thus he was able to perform 
the Bird Catcher at Montreal. Possibly, Durang had some sort of arrangement 
with Placide for the use of the ballet, or perhaps it was a clear case of plagiarism. 
This I do not know. The same summation could be applied to the pantomime 
Robinson Crusoe. 


The Bird Catcher was first performed in Montreal on Monday, January 15, 
1798. Robinson Crusoe made its Montreal debut on Monday, December 18, 1797. 
Dwarf Metamorphosed premiered at Montreal on Monday, January 1, 1798. 
There is an interesting and somewhat sad story behind this dance. Choreo- 
graphed in 1785 by John Durang, it was first known as Dwarf Dance, the name 
being changed to Dwarf Metamorphosed after a rather upsetting incident during 
a Philadelphia performance in 1786. Mr. Durang gives a vivid description of the 
incident in his diary: 
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Mr. Hallam gave me some idea of the Dwarf Dance which by 
a little study I soon brought to perfection as I thought and introduced 
it to admiration, but I was convincet to the contrary when I repeated 
the dance in Philadelphia a year after. The body and the head of the 
Dwarf were tied above my hip, and the uperpard of my body and 
head where covered by a coloured paticoat gathered with my hands 
at the top of my head. In this concealed manner I would make my 
entrance. Dancing it one night I was deluded by the stage lights, 
which I took for the wing lights, my situation being almost blind- 
fold. I made my exit over the spikes of the stage and orchestra. 
Three spikes entered my left thigh and calf, where I hung till Mr. 
Gibbon, our assistant tailor, extricated my leg from the spikes. I was 
in a swoon the whole time. I was set on my feet in the pit passage. 
I recovered from the swoon and did not feel my wounds but run 
round the theatre in to the dressing room, when I only discovered 
I was hurt. I was laid up two months. This mischance convinced 
my error, which made me make the addition to from the man Dwarf 
to a woman before I quit the stage; this improvement made the dance 
epee The metamorphose was from a man of 3 foot to a woman 
fe) oot. 


Indian Frolic, or Return from Shooting, performed in Montreal on Mon- 
day, January 8, 1798 might possibly be the ballet choreographed and danced by 
John Durang for the opera Tammany by James Hewitt in 1794. One of the earliest 
American operas, it was a patriotic spectacle. Controversial politically, it 
favoured the Republicans and aroused the Federalists. It ran for only four 
performances. 


Of the three ballets, Jack in Distress, or the Sailor’s Landlady, The Milliner’s 
Shop, and Enchanted Cave, Jack in Distress was choreographed by John Durang. 
There is no evidence at this time to prove or disprove Mr. Durang as the choreog- 
rapher for The Milliner’s Shop or The Enchanted Cave. 


The Pipe Dance, Eagle Tail Dance, and War Dance were works by John 
Durang and are of particular interest because they were choreographed during 
his stay in Canada. The dances were done for the occasion of his Montreal 
benefit, Mr. Durang’s financial agreement with Mr. Ricketts being twenty-five 
dollars each and every week the year through and a benefit in each town, charg- 
ing only the expenses of lights, music and advertisements. The following is a 
description of his benefit performance from his diary :— 


Before we closed the circus I took my benefit. I brought out 
on my night an English comedy of two acts called The Ghost. 
Colonel McIntosh gave me his band of music with the promise to 
do everything in his power to make me a good house, which he did. 
The band performed the characters in the comedy; I did the part, 
Clinch. I got up an Indian characteristic dance. The N. Wst. Com- 
pany lent me Indian clothes for those concerned in the dance. I had 
my own dress which I purchased from an Indian for rum. The 
dances I learned from some Chipeway and Naudowessie chiefs of the 
West. My dress was most compleat with chichicois tied round below 
my knees (a kind of large dried bean hollowed and strun, make a 
music to keep time like the castinates.) I performed the Pipe Dance; 
the manner is gracefull and pleasing in the nature of savage harmony. 
Next, the Eagle Tail Dance. I concluded with the War Dance, 
descriptive of their exploits, throwing myself in different postures 
with firm steps with hatchet and knife, representing the manner 
they kill and scalp and take prisoners with the yells and war 
hoops. I was told by the officer that I excel’d as their native dances 
where more simple. I jump thro’ a barrel of fire and concluded with 
an exhibition of fireworks. I had eight hundred dollars in the house. 
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Mr. Durang was a most devout Roman Catholic and was much impressed 
with the elegance of the Quebec churches. He seized each available opportunity 
to visit them, and on one such occasion while visiting a chapel at Varennes 
became trapped in a snowstorm and was compelled to spend the night at 
Varennes. The morning brought no sign of relief in the weather, and knowing 
that he must perform that evening he had a most unpleasant journey back to 
Montreal, experiencing on the way a typical Canadian snow and rain storm. 


Due to the severity of the storm, the roof of the circus leaked causing the 
ring to become wet and dangerous. During the evening performance of The 
Tailor, the horse’s legs slipped from under him and down he went, Mr. Durang’s 
leg being caught under the horse’s side. He escaped the misfortune of a broken 
leg, but suffered a badly swollen knee. After this mishap, however, he danced 
a hornpipe to show that he was not hurt. The accident laid him up for three 
days, and an old French woman doctor cured him. 


The circus played its last Montreal engagement on May 3, 1798 and the 
company departed for Quebec City on May 9. While travelling to Quebec, they 
stopped at a small town called Riviére du Loup and lodged for the night in a 
private house. They experienced two brief but strange encounters here, the first 
concerning the lady of the house, a duck, and some tea, the second with a negro 
woman. 


Asking the lady of the house to fix them supper, she had 
nothing to offer but bread, mild cheese, and some ducks running in 
the yard. Mr. Durang asked her to kill two ducks and make tea. 
This is exactly what she did. 


When supper was served there were no visible signs of teacups 
nor teapot; the landlady had boiled the ducks and tea in one pot and 
served it up in a large earthen dish. They were obliged to make supper 
of bread, milk and cheese. 


... After we had smoked a segar and took a drink, a black 
lady entered the house in great stile. She was dress’d in a blue 
riding habit, black hat and feathers, a whip in her hand, gold watch, 
gold chain and locket round the neck, lacet boots, a red satin under 
vest, her figure tall, slender, and well shaped. She had a polite 
address; she talk’d very familier and ask us where we come from and 
our business. We told her that we had despatches from the United 
States government to the British government. She made her exit 
with a swiming courtesy; who she was I know not. 


Some twelve or fifteen miles east of Three Rivers Mr. Durang interrupted 
his journey to visit and pray at the Sainte Chapelle. He was much impressed 
with this church and made a drawing of it. He describes the chapel in this way, 
~.4.as Deautitula Roman chapple as ever [saw im the United ptares. ; 


The night of Monday, May 14 was spent at the home of Monsieur Basset, 
a wealthy French farmer. The family seemed pleased to have guests and 
presently Mr. Durang sat down to another eventful supper. 


At supper two very large earthen dishes were served up. 
About twelve of us sat around the table, each with a spoon dipping 
in rotation with uniformity like soldiers at a mess. By this time I 
had learned to carry my own sclasp knife. 


The Company arrived in Quebec City on Thursday, May 17 and found 
accommodation near St. John’s Gate. They built the circus in the south-west 
part of town within the city walls and stayed two months, performing to good 
houses. Mr. Durang accordingly took his benefit and made three hundred 
dollars. While in Quebec he records an incident concerning the merchants :— 


The merchants of Quebec launched the largest vessel they ever 
had on the stocks. She struck her stern in the mud and broke in the 
waist, so obliged to sell her for what she would bring. 


He further mentions that faint remains of the American camp and entrench- 
ments of 1776 were still visible on the Plains of Abraham, and compared the 
Lower Town to the Point at Baltimore. 
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The Company departed from Quebec near the end of July 1798 

to Montreal. Arriving at Montreal, they decided to mele ae wean 
Mr. Durang enjoying another good benefit. Tragedy was encountered during 
the last night’s performance. The roof of the circus was crowded and the crowd 
would not be driven off. Hutchins, the groom, fired a gun loaded with peas 
among them and put out the eye of a young man. The master sued Ricketts 
and made him pay eight hundred dollars damages. Hutchins was obliged to hide 
himself or the mob would have killed him. The affair detained the whole com- 
pany and caused a good deal of trouble to Mr. Ricketts. 


Mr. Durang prepared now to leave Canada. He was much impressed and 
delighted with our country, and refers to it as a fine fertile country, rich and 
happy, affording a thousand scenes of amusement. He loved the French churches 
and was enthused by Quebec City. He was very appreciative of the panoramic 
view from the Citadel. He compared the hospitals of Quebec and Montreal to 
the Philadelphia Hospital and concluded that all three could challenge the world 
for neatness and regularity. He visited the Plains of Abraham, the Isle of 
Orleans, the cove where Wolfe landed, and Montmorency Falls. He marvelled 
at the Indian street brawls in Montreal where Indians murdered each other and 
nothing was done about it. He seemed intrigued by the clothes worn by the 
Canadian people, the men with their frock coats overlapped to one side and 
reaching just above the knees, with a good fastener to the collar, a sash round 
the waist, woollen stockings, and a woollen cap. They smoked two-inch long 
pipes. The women’s Sunday dresses were white with a lace jacket, calico apron 
and cap. People wore moccasins in the summer and wooden shoes in winter. 
Mr. Durang was surprised to find that even the poorest peasant would have 
curtains around his bed, and that farmers could grow two crops of wheat in one 
year. He marvelled at the independence in both speech and manner of the 
Canadian people. He mentions McTavish and Frobisher, and enjoyed the sight 
of the Voyageurs leaving for the fur trade in Upper Canada. 


Besides the hardships of a Canadian winter, Mr. Durang experienced the 
mishap of a near-broken leg, the pleasure of performing for Canadians, and shar- 
ing our friendship. When he departed from Montreal on October 20, 1798 he 
remarked that “travellers have always visited Canada with rapture.” 


On the homeward journey through New York State Mr. Durang passed 
the large tree where Major André, the confidant of Benedict Arnold, was hanged 
at Tarrytown, New York. He arrived at his Philadelphia home in November 
1798 sixteen months after his departure from New York City. Thus ends the 
Canadian tour of John Durang, American dancer and actor. 


The Nineteenth Century 


In the closing months of 1799 Halifax presented “The Bird Catcher,” Mrs. 
Sutherland’s long room opposite the Woodyard serving as a theatre. The leading 
roles of Robin and Lucy were danced by Mr. and Mrs. Salanka.. 


1809 brought such ballets as The Scots Milliners, The Tars of Old England, 
or Naval Gratitude, and The Lover’s Jest to the boards of Montreal’s theatre. 
The latter two ballets introduced a gentleman by the name of Cipriani whose 
previous experience included the positions of principal dancer and ballet master 
for such well-known theatres as Sadler’s Wells, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, and 
the Boston Theatre. Mr. Cipriani remained in Montreal and opened a dancing 
academy on Capital street. Newspaper advertisements fail to mention the type 
of dancing taught, but it was most likely social dancing! 


During the next eight years diplomatic relations with the United States 
were delicate, and finally erupted into the War of 1812. Crossing a border in 
time of war is difficult, and since Canadian theatres were totally reliant upon 
professional entertainers coming from the United States, they suffered a notice- 
able slump. Canada, at this time, to my knowledge, had no native professional 
entertainers, a situation that was not corrected for many years to come. 


When the slump created by the War of 1812 began gradually to lift, we 
find in 1818-19 at-Halifax such ballets as Zimbuca, or the New Maker and His 
Wife, and The Miraculous Mill, or The Old Ground Young. In the latter ballet 
the first dancer happened to be a man by the name of Henry Placide. Henry 
was the eldest son of Alexander Placide, Alexander being the choreographer of 


The Bird Catcher and friend of John Durang. 
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Information from 1820 to 1839 is scarce indeed. Halifax viewed the cele- 
brated ballet The Forty Thieves in 1833, and 1835 holds a prize. The celebrated 
French dancer Mile. Celeste performed at Montreal and Quebec City. 


Celine Celeste 


Mile. Celeste, a pupil of the Paris Opera School, arrived in the United 
States in the year 1827 at the age of sixteen, and toured the country with great 
success. She returned to London in 1830 and there established for herself an 
excellent reputation. Her 1834 tour of the United States was so successful that 
President Jackson introduced her to the members of his cabinet. During her 
1835 tour of America she brought with her a production of La Sylphide, thus 
becoming the first ballerina to dance this ballet in America. It was during this 
tour that Canadians had the privilege of viewing the great Mlle. Celeste. 


Mile. Celeste opened at the Theatre Royal, Montreal, on Monday, July 20, 
1835, in probably her most celebrated piece, The French Spy, or the Wild Arab 
of the Desert, a grand spectacle based on the conquest of Algiers. The Theatre 
Royal was crowded to the ceiling for every performance and the Montreal 
Gazette critic urged everyone to see Mlle. Celeste. Before leaving Montreal she 
was seen in such pieces as The Wizard Skiff, or the Tongueless Pirate Boy, The 
Wept of Wish-Ton-Wish, and Advertissement from the ballet La Bayadere, or 
The Maid of Cashmere. Concluding the Montreal engagement on Saturday, 
August 1, 1835, Mlle. Celeste departed for Quebec City. 


The 1840's 


With the coming of the 1840’s information is more easily obtainable. Mont- 
real enjoyed the ballet Cinderella in 1840 and in 1841 Miss Ludlow, an American 
dancer, performed at Halifax. Something else happened during the 1840’s— 
ballet began to move westward and such centres as Kingston, Toronto, and 
Hamilton enjoyed the graceful splendour of delicate ballet dancers. 


The stage of Hamilton’s Theatre Royal was graced by the Hill family 
during September and October 1848. Mrs. Hill and her daughter Rosalie 
were excellent dancers. Mr. and Mrs. Hill were artists of the highest standing 
and were, in fact, the only really professional persons of talent to reside in 
Canada. Although their residence was in Montreal, they were not Canadian-born. 


Montreal, Quebec, Kingston, and Toronto were to enjoy during 1847-48 a 
rare ballet treat which came in the form of forty-eight little girls known as the 
Viennoise Children. 


The Viennoise Children 


Graceful, bewitching, delightful, elegant, lovely, fascinating, exquisite, and 
wonderful, where the words used by newspaper critics of the day to describe the 
performance of the Viennoise Children. Following the conclusion of a most 
successful tour of all the principal cities and royal courts of Europe, the Courts 
of St. James and Versailles being the most renowned, the Danseuses Viennoises, 
a group of forty-eight children varying in age from six to fourteen years, arrived 
in America in December of 1846. 


These delightful fairy-like little girls charmed and captivated hearts from 
the drawing-room at Washington to the historic city of Quebec. It is written 
that this group of children were the odds and ends of the once-famous Children’s 
Ballet of Vienna, disbanded owing to “scandels too strong for even Austrian 
supineness in morals to wink at.” 


The forty-eight little girls were accompanied to America by their director, 
Madame Josephine Weiss. Madame Weiss had been associated with and held 
the position of Ballet Mistress to the Imperial Theatre in Vienna. Shortly after 
their arrival in the United States a flourish of controversy erupted in regard to 
who would act as agent for the group. Madame Weiss promptly solved the 
problem by filling the role of agent herself and publicly announced that all offers 
of engagements should be directed to her personally “written in German and 
postpaid at Boston.” 


Later during the tour a further “scandel” arose when it was learned that 
the stern Madame had supplied the delicate flowers with beer, and that several 
of the older girls had entered into matrimony. 
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These delicate flowers took the United States and Canada by storm as 
they danced their way through a repertory of eighteen ballets. Completing a 
successful engagement at Albany, New York, they sailed to Montreal, arriving 
in time for their Canadian premiere on August 16, 1847, in the New Theatre 
Royal. On opening night the children performed The Flower Dance, Hungarian 
Dance, and Grand Pas Orientale. In the Flower Dance little feet moved with 
precise nimbleness from one complicated pattern to another, every girl carrying 
a hoop covered with roses. Flowers and children intermingled to form graceful, 
breath-taking dance movement. Each little girl was costumed as a Watteau 
shepherdess, and wore a pink muslin dress of calf-length, decorated with roses 
and ribbons. A yellow straw hat worn on the side of the head allowed a rose 
pinned in the hair to peep out coquettishly from under the hat brim. Left to our 
imagination, it presents no difficulty at all to understand why The Flower Dance 
was a favourite with the audience. The second offering of the evening, Hun- 
garian Dance, was danced by the elder members of the group. Fight couples 
dressed as Hungarian cavaliers danced their way through intricate patterns of 
dance, striking their heels together with such unanimity that the ear could catch 
only one sound. Satin petticoats whirled as the little ladies were lifted i thie 
air by brave partners, some of the girls taking the part of gentlemen. The 
Canadian premier performance concluded with a Grand Pas Oriental or Grand 
Cymbal Dance in which the whole company appeared as attendants in an Eastern 
court. Being a theme that would lend itself easily to the theatre, this was prob- 
ably the most lavish piece in the repertory, and brought forth shouts of applause 
from the Montreal audiences. 


Having danced nine performances that presented ten ballets and played to 
‘Sold Right Out’ houses with box receipts that amounted to more than one 
thousand dollars, the Viennoise Children prepared to leave Montreal, leaving 
behind, I suspect, a few broken hearts, for one melancholy gentleman declared 
that if he could only be sure of having a nest of Viennoise dancers he would 
actually get married tomorrow! Leaving Montreal, the Children sailed down the 
St. Lawrence to Quebec City. 


In Quebec City, by permission of the mayor, the hall of the Legislative 
Assembly was used as a theatre. To render the place suitable for the perform- 
ance a temporary platform was thrown across the upper part of the hall. The 
first Quebec performance was given on Monday, August 30, 1847, presenting Pas 
des Fleurs, Hungarian Dance, and Shepherd’s Dance. Ten performances alto- 
gether were given in Quebec City to numerous and enthusiastic audiences. 


Returning to Montreal for an engagement of ten nights, the group pre- 
sented for the first time in British North America the ballet Harvest Dance. 
This piece used the talents of the whole company, each member being costumed 
as a reaper in a setting representing a wheat field. 


Thirteen ballets and twenty-nine performances were presented during the 
Canadian tour of 1847, all to rave reviews and packed houses. On September 23 
the forty-eight pairs of tiny dancing slippers were packed away and the Viennoise 
Children bid farewell to Canada. 


During the following winter and spring the Children played all the estab- 
lished American theatres. They returned to Canada in July 1848, opening at the 
Theatre Royal, Montreal, on July 31, appearing for twelve evening performances 
and one matinée. Once again the group played Quebec City, this time using the 
large saloon of the St. George’s Hotel as a theatre. Kingston was the next centre 
played by the Viennoise. Opening at the Theatre Royal on Wednesday, August 
23, 1848, the group gave three evening performances and one matinée. Leaving 
Kingston at 5 p.m. on August 26 aboard the steamer City of Toronto, the Children 
prepared to bring the Canadian tour to a close. Performing in Toronto from 
Monday, August 28 to Friday, September 1, the group cused the Old City Hall 
as a theatre, and with this engagement Canada paid its final farewell to Madame 
Weiss and her family of Viennoise Children. These charming children drew 
crowded and fashionable houses throughout both their Canadian tours. Critics 
and public enjoyed a repertory of quaint and graceful dances ranging from a 
Grand Fairy Ballet to a Chinese Balabile. Nothing like this group has ever 


happened to Canada again. 
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A Brief Glimpse Into the Twentieth Century 


There is much to tell about the history of ballet in Canada, and in that 
history Hamilton, Ontario, can hold its head proudly aloft. The Magic Trumpet, 
a Ravel ballet, graced the stage of the Metropolitan Theatre in the year 1855. 
However, as exciting as the Nineteenth Century proves to be, let me now give 
you a very brief glimpse at one of the most adored ballerinas of the Twentieth 
Century, Anna Pavlova. 


The great Pavlova gave her premier American performance in 1910 at New 
York City. She danced many times in the United States and Canada, performing 
in our country from .Quebéc City to Vancouver.  Hersficst Hamilton, Ontario, 
performance took place on Wednesday, January 18, 1911, at the Grand Opera 
House, partnered by another great Russian dancer, Mikail Mordkin. Legend of 
Azylade, and The Seasons, were the ballets presented, and both brought forth 
enthusiastic applause from the audience. 


Pavloval returned to Hamilton and: the’ Grand! Opera* House 11° Deceniber 
1913, and made her final Hamilton appearance in 1923. She died on January 23, 
1931 at The Hague, Holland, of double pneumonia. She is, of our time, a con- 
tinuing inspirational legend; she was, in her time, a living legend. 


I do not dwell more upon the Twentieth Century as it is this era that has 
brought to the surface Canadians performing in Canadian ballets. This century 
has for Canada seen the advent of countless amateur companies and three highly 
skilled professional ballet companies. Canadian dancers and choreographers have 
toured the world with courage, respect, and an abundance of talent. Canada 
and Canadians can be justly proud of their ballet history. 


SOME VICTORIAN AUTHORS—AND HAMILTON 


by Katharine Greenfield 


(An Address to the Society on November 14, 1969) 


Probably more publishing was done in Hamilton in the early days of 
Victoria’s reign than many well-informed Hamiltonians are aware of, and early 
Hamilton can also lay claim to many authors. Their books were not all bad, 
or even insignificant, and some of them have definite merit. Most of the writers 
to be discussed here must have added colour to the contemporary scene, for they 
were gifted, different, or perhaps just plain “characters,” and although their 
books were not all printed in Hamilton or even written in Hamilton, for one 
reason or another they can be linked with Hamilton. Those that I have selected 
range from an internationally known economist to a local poetess. 


Inevitably, the first name on the list is that of John Rae 1796-1872, the 
economist. There were other well-known men of the same name whose writings 
were also published who have been confused with one another down through the 
years. This John Rae was headmaster of the Gore District Grammar School in 
Hamilton from 1834 to 1848. The book which places him first among Hamilton’s 
authors has this lengthy title: “Statement of Some New Principles on the Subject 
of Political Economy, Exposing the Fallacies of the System of Free Trade and 
Some Other Doctrines Maintained in “The Wealth of Nations’ ” and was published 
in Boston in 1834. The Hamilton Public Library has an autographed copy of this 
rare and valuable book. 


Research workers have found that Rae spent fourteen years in Hamilton. 
R. Warren James engaged in a lengthy correspondence with Dr. Freda Waldon, 
former Chief Librarian, and the file is worth reading as are the newspaper clip- 
pings and letters and reminiscences which have been gathered together in the 
Library’s files. After more than twenty years familiarity with Rae and his work, 
Mr. James published his book in 1965, tidying up all the loose ends. This 
definitive two-volume work is entitled: “John Rae, Political Economist.” The 
first volume is an account of Rae’s life and miscellaneous writing, the second is 
a facsimile reproduction of Rae’s original 1834 text of the “Statement of Some 
New Principles.” Four chapters in the first volume tell about Rae’s years in 
Hamilton. 


This John Rae was born ina suburb of Aberdeen, Scotland, graduated from 
the University of Aberdeen with the degree of Master of Arts in 1815, and 
enrolled in the University of Edinburgh as a medical student. There is some 
doubt that he fulfilled the requirements for his degree, and little is known of the 
next few years of his life. His father’s financial position having worsened, John’s 
dream of being a perpetual student died. He travelled on the Continent, achieved 
at least one successful invention, and at the age of twenty-five embarked for 
Canada. He may have left Scotland to escape the stigma of an unsuitable mar- 
riage, but the circumstances are far from clear. He taught school in Williams- 
town, Glengarry County, and at one period lived near Quebec City. He may 
have practised medicine for a time, but there is no record that he was licensed 
to do so. He travelled a good deal in Upper Canada in the 1820’s, studying 
agricultural conditions and the geology and geography of the province for a book 
which was never published because he lost the manuscript. “Statement of Some 
New Principles,” probably written in Williamstown, was a financial failure and 
its author had to return to school teaching. In December 1834 he came to Hamil- 
ton from Montreal to take up the position of headmaster of the Gore District 


Grammar School. 


Rae was apparently a good teacher; not a strict disciplinarian but on 
friendly terms with his pupils, and was both liked and respected. No photograph 
of him has been found, and the only description comes from!-J. HH: Smith's 
History of Central School. Smith says he was tall, rather slender and dignified, 
and a graceful skater. In no time at all Rae became active in literary and 
scientific affairs in Hamilton, and was a leading spirit of the Hamilton Literary 
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Society. At the outbreak of rebellion in 1837 he joined the “Men of Gore” under 
Allan Napier MacNab and saw service in Toronto and on the Niagara Frontier. 
On his return to Hamilton, with only the continual difficulty he had in paying 
his rent to hinder him, he could have settled down to a peaceful life as a cultural 
leader in the little community, enjoying his reputation as a scholar in the United 
States and Britain. This was not his plan, however, and he tried to get away 
from Hamilton, applying unsuccessfully to Queen’s College, Kingston, on two 
occasions for professorships. 


The problem of housing his school was a vexatious one. With an assistant, 
he taught as many as fifty to sixty boys in two small rooms he rented himself. 
Eventually the trustees rented two larger rooms, but conditions were still bad. 
Yet this was not the whole problem. 


District Grammar Schools at this time, under the school board of which the 
Rev. John Strachan was president, were intended to educate the sons of the 
wealthy in the Church of England tradition and to insulate them against the 
democratic ideas then current in the United States. John Rae, a staunch Pres- 
byterian, was opposed to sectarian control of the schools. Bitterness grew 
between the trustees and the headmaster in Hamilton, and largely through the 
efforts of two of the trustees Rae was dismissed. One of these trustees was the 
Rev. John Gamble Geddes, leader of the Church of England group, who started 
a private school in the basement of Christ’s Church in 1843 in competition with 
the Grammar School. The other trustee was Dr. William Craigie whom Mr. 
James seems to think was the moving spirit in Rae’s removal. Rae was dismissed 
for inefficiency, and as the school accommodation was so desperately bad his 
teaching could not possibly have been efficient, although he had been judged 
quite satisfactory for some years before this. Rae was now at loggerheads with 
two religious groups. He not only opposed the Church of England’s position in 
the schools, but it is also probable that he had allied himself with the Free 
Church groups which had defected from the Church of Scotland. Mr. James 
suggests that Dr. Craigie, who was genuinely anxious to improve education in 
Hamilton beyond the level of the common ward schools, and was advocating the 
building of a central school with which the Grammar School could be united, 
may well have considered that he could not attain this object without Church of 
England support—and that such support would not be forthcoming as long as 
John Rae was headmaster of the Grammar School. Rae was dismissed in 1848; 
Central School was built in 1852, and in 1856 Central School and the Grammar 
School were merged. 


James says that Rae was not the innocent victim of circumstances that he 
has sometimes been made to appear, and quotes a letter which Rae wrote to his 
friend Hugh Bowlby Willson afer his dismissal: 


London, Paris, with a little capital in money and literary 
reputation, have been my aim for years. There, with the assistance 
of libraries, museums, friends who could and might be induced to 
assist me, I have conceived I should have the fairest field for my 
literary and philosophical speculations, and for my mechanical 
schemes. The one would assist the other. Had it not been for those 
confounded Trustees, my plans were so laid that I feel pretty confi- 
dent I should before this have been there, and it was this overthrow 
of my plans more than the mere ejection from the school that so 
nearly overset me... . 


Rae left his wife in Hamilton and taught school for a short time in Boston 
and New York. Mrs. Rae’s death in August 1849 during an outbreak of cholera 
was another bitter misfortune for him, and severed finally his remaining ties with 
Canada. He went to California by way of Panama; thence to Hawaii where he 
became a farmer, a medical agent for the Board of Health, and a district judge; 
and, as well, studied and wrote about the Polynesian languages and Hawaiian 
geology. In 1871 he moved to New York to live with his former pupil and life- 
long friend, Sir Roderick W. Cameron, and died there in the following year. 
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Sowell Warren James says that Rae had brilliant insights into the workings of 
society and a remarkable ability to synthesize and generalize his observations. 
He was not an untutored genius but a very learned and scholarly man. His 
contribution to the theory of capital was done, not only correctly in its essentials, 
but also in language so compelling and eloquent that its literary quality will bear 
comparison with anything in the literature of economics. He was a formidable 
polemicist, yet evidently kind and loving to the pupils in his school. In the 
obituaries of two of his Hamilton pupils who died around 1900 as old men it was 
noted that they had been educated under Dr. Rae—an unusual tribute. 


Rae appeared to be questing all his life. The loss of his manuscript for 
“Outlines of the Natural History and Statistics of Canada” together with the 
lukewarm reception of his “New Principles” must have discouraged him from 
further ventures in political economy. He lacked scientific instruments to further 
his talent as an observer and his brilliant intuition in the field of geology. He 
saw himself as an inventor and innovator, and from Rae’s own description of the 
place of such bold spirits in society James picked a fitting epitaph: 


ae Their characters misunderstood, debarred from all 
sympathy, uncheered by any approbations, the “eternal war” they 
have to wage with fortune is doubly trying because they are aware 
that if they succumb, they will be borne off the field, not only 

unknown, but misconceived. 
(Some New Principles... ) 


However, James thought this too sombre a memorial, and gives the words of 
Henry Adams as more fitting: 


A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell where his 
influence stops. 


The next author, Dr. Walter Henry 1791-1860, has such a tenuous link with 
our city that, having decided to include him, I kept thinking of that recently 
published history of a neighbouring community which claims for itself some of 
the credit for the capture of Rudolph Hess, the pitchfork which Hess’s captor 
was carrying having been manufactured there; and although Dr. Henry probably 
visited Hamilton occasionally, he never lived here. He does not mention Hamilton 
in his book, but there is more than a pitchfork to connect him with our city. 


Henry was born in Donegal, Ireland, graduated from Trinity College, 
Dublin, and trained as a physician in London, England. He entered the army 
as staff surgeon, and was with the army in many parts of the world, including 
Canada. He was stationed in Halifax where he formed a lasting friendship with 
Thomas Chandler Haliburton; in Quebec, Toronto, and Kingston. It was prob- 
ably in Kingston that he married Leah Geddes, a sister of the Rev. John Gamble 
Geddes. He was in Canada from 1827 to 1841; returned to England for a time; 
and came back to Canada as Inspector-General of Hospitals. He retired in 1856 
and lived in Belleville until his death in 1860. 


After his death, his widow settled in Hamilton, living out her days in 
Palmerston Terrace, Jackson Street west, a stone row torn down to make way 
for the new City Hall. There is a memorial plaque to the memory of Dr. Henry 
and his son, Dr. Walter James Henry, to the right of the door to the sacristy in 
Christ’s Church Cathedral, Hamilton. 


The book for which Dr. Henry is known is “Trifles from my Portfolio, or 
recollections of scenes and small adventures during twenty-nine years’ military 
service in the Peninsular War and Invasion of France, the East Indies, Campaign 
in Nepaul, St. Helena during the detention and until the death of Napoleon, and 
Upper and Lower Canada. By a Staff Surgeon.” It was published in Quebec 
in 1839, and the two rather brittle little volumes are a part of the Witton gift to 
the Hamilton Public Library. Within their covers is revealed a stylist and 
conscious romantic who builds up a picture of himself as an officer, young lover, 
traveller, participant in historic events, | physician, and naturalist. He was 
obviously well pleased with himself and his career, but in a thoroughly likeable 
way. He is able to give the reader a strong sense of being present at great 
events with a worthwhile companion. From him you can learn what war was 
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like under Wellington, what a young officer’s social life was like in Spain or 
Nepal or Kingston. You can read the post-mortem description of Napoleon’s 
body and what William Lyon Mackenzie looked like to a staunch foe of respon- 
sible government. You can find out how the doctor treated cholera victims in 
Kingston and one can also learn a great deal about fish. He was called one of 
the best fishermen in Canada by Col. James Edward Alexander who wrote a book 
on salmon fishing in Canada. 


As an appendix to that book is a paper written. by Dr. Henry for the 
Quebec Literary and Historical Society entitled: “Observations on the Habits of 
the Salmon Family,” a scholarly and scientific paper, and I think that maybe 
Dr. Henry lavished as much care on it as he did upon “Trifles From My Port- 
folio.” Here are the opening lines from it: 


The physical structure of fishes, so beautifully adapted to the 
nature of the element in which they live, has been the subject of 
special notice and admiration amongst naturalists and philosophers, 
ancient and modern. The wedge-shaped head—the gradual and well 
proportioned enlargement of the body—the skilful machinery of the 
fins—the mailed and glossy skin—the ballasting air-bladder, and the 
rudder tail, evince the wisdom, and the magnitude of the leviathans 
of the ocean show the power, of their Creator. But the use of the 
delicate painting with which the skins of many fishes are so richly 
adorned is not so apparent; and on a superficial view, it would almost 
seem to be a waste of bright colours lavished amidst the dim twilight 
of the deep. Yet we may be well assured from all analogy, that even 
this rich tinting of the mute tribes inhabiting the waters has not been 
bestowed on them without an object; and farther even, that it may 
serve purposes of the greatest importance in the economy of nature. 


“Trifles From My Portfolio” contains many accounts of fishing in the 
streams and lakes of Canada. He does not mention it, but it is quite possible 
that in later years Dr. Henry may have fished in waters near Hamilton, while 
on holiday visits with members of his wife’s family. 


Another medical man—and another John Rae—was the Arctic explorer. 
His story arises from a different angle. A few summers ago a letter was received 
at the Hamilton Public Library from Mr. Alan Cooke of the Scott Polar 
Research Institute in Cambridge, England. The Institute had just acquired the 
manuscript of the autobiography of Dr. John Rae 1813-1893, and Mr. Cooke was 
preparing a preliminary note about Dr. Rae as the Institute hoped to publish the 
manuscript. In his search for information he had come across newspaper stories 
by the late Charles R. McCullough leading him to believe that there might still 
be members of Rae’s family in Hamilton. Mr. McCullough had mentioned a 
portrait and other mementoes in the possession of Mrs. Pryse Park. Mr. Cooke 
wanted to know what had become of them. He also wanted a photocopy of a 
small scrapbook about Rae and his explorations, which was mentioned as being 
in the Hamilton Public Library. 


Rae’s published works consist of one book and a few dozen articles. The 
book is entitled “Narrative of an Expedition to the Shores of the Arctic Sea in 
1846 and 1847.” It was not published until 1850, to Rae’s great disappointment. 
When he went off on another expedition he left the arrangements for its publi- 
cation with a friend. There were delays, and when the book finally appeared 
Rae thought that it had lost its immediacy and the public would no longer be 
interested. Mr. Cooke was delighted to find the statement by Dr. Rae that the 


first part of his autobiography is his “Narrative,’ altered and enlarged and 
improved. 


The first pages describe Rae’s early years in Orkney, Scotland. At the age 
of sixteen he went to Edinburgh to study medicine, qualifying as a surgeon before 
he was twenty. In 1833 he was appointed surgeon to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
ship Prince of Wales. The passage that year to Hudson Bay was unusually 
difficult and the return voyage proved impossible. Ice drove the ship from 
Hudson Strait back into Hudson Bay, and those aboard were obliged to winter 
in a primitive shelter on Charlton Island. Half of the crew were sick of scurvy 
and Rae’s skill as a hunter was as essential to the party’s survival as was his 
medical training. When, in spring, they were able to reach Moose Factory Rae 
learned that the resident surgeon was leaving. Excited by his first experience 
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of Hudson Bay, he readily agreed to replace the departing surgeon, and so began 
his decade in the Hudson’s Bay Company service at Moose Factory. During that 
time, he added his own skills as an accomplished outdoorsman from his boyhood 
in Orkney to those he thought were good in native techniques. He was asked by 
the Governor of the Company to complete the survey of the North Coast, and 
spent the winter of 1846-47 at Repulse Bay, then explored west and east. Late 
in 1847 he went to England to prepare his book. 


Dr. Rae made other Arctic expeditions in 1848-49, 1851 and 1853-54. It 
was in 1854, on his last Arctic expedition, that he fell in with Eskimos who told 
him of the starvation of many white men and sold him articles they had taken 
from their bodies. Here was the first certain evidence of the fate of Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition, last heard of nine years earlier. Rae hastened south with 
the news and learned with surprise that for this discovery he was eligible to 
receive the British Admiralty’s reward of £10,000. 


Rae’s autobiography ends with this meeting with the Eskimos. The staff 
of the Scott Polar Research Institute are convinced that there was more written 
by Rae, and they are looking in every possible place for it. As Dr. Rae was a 
resident of Hamilton in 1856, 1857, 1858 and probably 1859, Hamilton is a 
possible place in which to find it. Rae had two cousins in Hamilton, merchants 
in York Street. Because he was a bachelor, it is considered likely that he made 
his home with one of them, Thomas Rae, in a fine stone cottage at the corner 
of Bay and Hunter Streets. C. R. McCullough, the local historian, said that Rae 
was a landowner, having eight lots in the original James Mills survey numbered 
9 to 16 on Nelson street, between Locke and Pearl. In 1858 Dr. Rae was the 
second president of The Hamilton Association. He returned to England, married, 
and spent the rest of his life in London where he died at the age of 80 in 1893. 


TOMB OF JOHN RAE, ST. MAGNUS CATHEDRAL 
KIRKWALL, ORKNEY ISLANDS, SCOTLAND 


Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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This is Mr. Cooke’s estimate of the autobiography: 


Reading it, one is reminded of Stefansson’s classic narratives 
of Arctic travel and exploration. Here is the same incisive origin- 
ality of mind, the same practicality of plan and action, the same 
contempt for orthodox opinion and incompetence... . 


The next author, the Hon. Isaac Buchanan 1810-1883, will be skipped 
over lightly because he is well-known. His best publication was “Britain the 
Country Versus Britain the Empire,” published in 1860 at the Spectator Job 
Office, Hamilton, Canada West. Isaac Buchanan was a merchant and politician 
who came to Canada in 1830 from Glasgow, Scotland. He sat in the Legislative 
Assembly of Canada for Toronto from 1841 to 1844, and for Hamilton from 
1857 to 1867. 


He wrote about trade and currency reform. The Hamilton Public Library 
has been used for research for graduate theses about him because in addition to 
his published works there are some Buchanan papers in the Library’s archives 
file concerning the affairs of the Buchanan family in Scotland and Canada from 
1697 to 1896. Mr. Buchanan was somehow linked with the Hamilton Daily 
Banner of which he was said to be the financial angel, meeting the payroll when 
collections were slow. 


A very shadowy figure who wrote a rather plain little book was John 
Carruthers °-1866, whose “Retrospect of Thirty-six Years Residence in Canada 
West” was published in Hamilton in 1861. The book is listed in the major 
bibliographies of Canadiana, and Mr. Carruthers has an entry in the Dictionary 
of Canadian Biography but little seems to be known about him except what he 
reveals in that book. He did not choose to tell any personal details. This is all 
that the Dictionary says: 


Carruthers, John (d. 1866) missionary, was a school-teacher 
who was appointed in 1832 a catechist, and exhorter of the Church of 
Scotland in Canada, and made many missionary journeys through 
Upper Canada in subsequent years. He died in 1866. He published 
his autobiography under the title Retrospect of 36 years residence in 
Canada West, being a Christian journal and narrative (Hamilton, 


C.W., 1861.) 


We can assume that Mr. Carruthers was in Canada and teaching school 
before he made his missionary journeys. He wrote that as early as 1825 he and 
the Rev. James Harris of York had tried to interest the Church of Scotland in 
the plight of the destitute Presbyterian settlers of the forests of Western Canada. 
Most of his journeys were made in 1833 and ranged from Port Hope to the 
London area and north of Toronto. Accounts of them are quite vivid at times— 
the description of the burial of an Indian chief is the one which stands out. 
Except to Roman Catholics, Mr. Carruthers is generous to men of other denomina- 
tions labouring in the same vinyards, and their names and locations are useful bits 
of information. The entry in the journal for February 1, 1834 reads: 


Having determined, with my wife, to reside in Hamilton, I had | 
necessarily to attend to secular matters, so that my labours in the 
Gospel became only occasional, and entirely voluntary, with little or 
no remuneration... 


and that is about all of his activity in Hamilton. He does recount visits to other 
communities preaching and lecturing right up to 1861. 


The name of this missioner is not in the earliest Hamilton city directory, 
1853, but in 1856 there is a John Carruthers, accountant, West King street, and 
an M. Carruthers, milliner, 69 West King. In 1858 John is not there, but the 
milliner is. In 1862 Janet Carruthers is the milliner at 69 West King, and in 
1865 Miss Carruthers, milliner, 67 West King and John Carruthers, retired 
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schoolteacher, 69 West King, are listed. Was Mr. Carruthers a restless man 
who went on journeys leaving his wife and daughter working as milliners in 
Hamilton, returning there to settle the year before he died? Was he in poor 
health? I do not know, but perhaps somewhere there is another missionary’s 
journal which will tell something of his life and background. 


The Reverend John George Delhoste Mackenzie, 1822-1873, played a more 
prominent role in Hamilton and in Ontario. The book published under his name 
is “Selected Sermons,” Toronto, 1882 (nine years after his death), “consequent 
upon a suggestion from some of his friends in Hamilton who desired to possess 
a volume which will recall his ministerial work among them.” Introductory to 
the sermons is a memoir of Mr. Mackenzie’s life. The sermons are examples of 
Victorian rhetoric at its most elaborate, and the memoir matches them in style. 


J. G. D. Mackenzie was born at St. Ann’s Garrison, Bridgetown, Barbados, 
where his father was in command of a company of the West Indian Regiment. 
The family emigrated to Canada in 1834, settling in the neighbourhood of St. 
Thomas. John was educated in England and at Upper Canada College, then 
became private tutor in the family of Bishop Bethune at Cobourg. Later he 
moved to Toronto where he took a few private pupils and was sub-editor of the 
“Church” newspaper at the advanced age of 19. In 1843 he returned to Cobourg 
to study Divinity at the Diocesan Theological College, where he was appointed 
Classical Tutor. Ordained deacon in 1845, he took the degree of B.A. at King’s 
College and later the first M.A. conferred by Trinity College, Toronto, his 
university career studded with medals and prizes. After duty in parishes in 
Yorkville and Georgetown he came to Hamilton in 1859, where he established a 
Grammar School on church principles, which was very successful. This Anglican 
clergyman also did parish work in the west end of Hamilton in the area now 
served by All Saints’ Church and the Church of the Ascension. 


Mackenzie was also a schoolmaster and educationist. The school which 
he is said to have established in 1860 in Hamilton was really a continuation of the 
private grammar school begun in the basement of Christ’s Church by the Rev. 
John Gamble Geddes, in competition with John Rae’s school. Mackenzie moved 
it to a new location across James street north and spent nearly ten years there. 
Then, his biographer says: 


While meditating retirement from the harassing duties of 
teaching, the toil and strain of which were telling upon a constitu- 
tionally nervous temperament and delicate frame, he received by 
unanimous voice of the Council of Public Instruction, the appoint- 
ment of Inspector of Grammar Schools for the Province of Ontario, 
and his career henceforth was that of a valued public official. 


Mr. Mackenzie reported for the years 1869, 1870, and 1871, a period when 
great changes were taking place in secondary education in Ontario, and_ his 
published reports are certainly more interesting than his published sermons. 
High schools were replacing grammar schools under the new High School Act, 
and the Inspector wrote long reports about conditions before and after the Act 
came into force. Dr. Egerton Ryerson said that the first Report was one of the 
most suggestive and valuable reports he had been permitted to transmit, full of 
sound views and practical remarks. 


The new act invested the High School Boards of Trustees with full power 
to raise all the money they needed for the legitimate expenses of the schools. 
While the Inspector was pleased that they would no longer have to beg municipal 
councils for money, finance was not his first concern. He hammered away at the 
necessity for more intensive culture of the mother-tongue, regretting that school- 
masters had had to drill an undisciplined horde of raw recruits in compulsory 
Latin classes, taking valuable time away from the teaching of English grammar. 


He deplored the system which had specially rewarded 


some of the poorer schools with the increased grant of money in 
proportion to the relentless energy with which unhappy Girl- 
conscripts are pressed into the Introductory Book, incapable the while 
of speaking and writing their own language correctly. 


However, he warned of the danger of going too far in the other direction. The 
blind worship of the classics has been swept away, and 


. . we can only contemplate with simple amazement the fact that 
so much could ever have been given to such a subject, when in History 
and Science and Language we find that a lifetime is all too short to 
occupy the mind with what is instructive and improving, fresh and 
pure, beautiful and true, with better conceptions of what education 
is—with a deep impression that it means a real quickening of the 
minds of the People ... There is danger ... that public opinion may 
be carried too far by the strong impulse which is now acting upon it, 
and that Science, so to speak, may be made to avenge herself on the 
Ancient Classics for the wrong they have done her. 


Mr. Mackenzie thought that standards of admission to the High Schools 
should be higher than they had been to the Grammar Schools and that there 
should be more and better Common or Public Schools with a standardized cur- 
riculum to prepare pupils for the High Schools. Reading as a subject taught 
should not be abandoned in High Schools. Its value as a means of cultivation of 
the vocal organs and as a discipline of the intellect and heart had not been gen- 
erally recognized. He denounced the hard metallic tone, the imperfect enuncia- 
tion, the utter inflexibility of voice, which he heard in the classrooms of Ontario. 
He reported that German was taught in a few of the High Schools and French 
in all but one or two. By far the greater proportion of pupils studying French 
were girls, and, of course, it is peculiarly a woman’s study and accomplishment. 
Standing in Mathematics was low, but should improve. Experimental Science 
was on every curriculum, and teachers must bear in mind that these sciences are 
experimental and would become utterly repulsive and lose all their quickening 
power if they were taught only from textbooks. Finally, schools were graded, 
and there were only four of the first rank—Galt, Hamilton, Kingston, and Ottawa. 


J. G. D. Mackenzie died in 1873 at the early age of 51. His portrait shows 
a delicate looking man with fine features; rather gaunt, with heavily-lidded eyes. 
He looks like a man whose dedication to his work overtaxed his physical strength. 


We have arrived at the 1870’s now, but the next two writers had been 
active for two decades before. Their poems appeared frequently in the Spectator 
and the Times newspapers. In 1873 one of them published his only book, a col- 
lection of his poems and songs. In 1875 the other published the most substantial 
of her collections of poetry after several earlier little booklets had appeared. 
Both these people were homely popular poets, the first more widely known, and 
probably deservedly so. By coincidence, they had the same initials in different 
order. Alexander Hamilton Wingfield usually signed his poems A.H.W., which 
may have been why Harriett Annie Wilkins signed hers just Harriett Annie. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to evaluate their poetry. It is sufficient 
to say that it gave a great deal of pleasure to its readers in those days, and that 
an examination of its subject matter and of the lives of its writers is of value 
to the student of local social history. 


Alexander Hamilton Wingfield 1828-1896, was born in Lanarkshire, Scot- 
land, and was taken to Glasgow by his parents at the age of six weeks. He 
received little or no education, and before his tenth birthday was sent to work 
in a cotton factory. In 1847 he emigrated to America and settled in Auburn, 
New York, coming to Hamilton, Ontario, three years later. Here he worked as 
a mechanic on the Great Western Railway for eighteen years, and later held a 
position with the Canadian Customs Department. As a poet he became known 
throughout Canada, and the story told as proof of this has been often repeated. 
Within ten days after the first copy of his book was ready, the expense of the 
whole work was paid out of its sale, and the entire edition of fifteen hundred 
copies was sold in seven weeks. 
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The editor of “Scottish Poets in America” comments that the poetry com- 
posed amidst the din and clatter of the boiler shop of the Great Western Railway 
was of a high order of merit. Mr. Wingfield’s modesty is shown thus: 


Ip there be ‘poctry in them it is such as comes from homely 
natural inspirations, unaided either by varied reading or literary 
leisure. As I have really felt, or believed, or imagined, so have | 
written; and whatever faults of expression there may be in my 
efforts, there is no failure of honesty or intention. Having neither 
read much nor travelled far, nor been able to put the world of nature 
and of history under contribution, I have found my subjects chiefly 
among the familiar scenes and every-day experiences of my own 
humble walk in life; taking such colour and expression of them as 
residence in a busy city like Hamilton could not fail to present. 


A. H. Wingfield was simple and sympathetic in his poems, often humourous 
but never unkind. He wrote patriotic songs about Scotland and Canada some- 
times in a Scottish dialect and sometimes in English. He laments for dead chil- 
dren and other sorrows; welcomes visitors to the city; rhymes in praise of such 
institutions as the Fire Brigade; gives dedications to singers and to other poets; 
and indulges in good-natured rhyming banter about such targets of fun as 
women’s fashions. Able to rhyme extemporaneously, he was much in demand at 
banquets and Penny Readings, and could enliven any occasion. 


Harriett Annie Wilkins 1829-1888, was born in England, the daughter of 
John Wilkins, a Congregationalist minister who brought his family to Hamilton 
in 1847, and died a year later when Harriett Annie’s long struggle with poverty 
began. Having been given a rather liberal education, she opened a school for 
young girls and boys, and could give lessons in music and painting as well as in 
the academic subjects. Her school later became an academy where young ladies 
were prepared for college. Her sister taught with her before her marriage and 
they managed to make a fair living, but after the sister’s marriage Harriett 
Annie carried on alone and in time was called upon to stretch her income to cover 
the needs of a family of young children, her sister having died. She made a 
home for them and also for her brother, an organist, and found time for much 
charitable work as well as for versifying. For years her poems appeared in the 
Poets’ Corner of the Spectator. In 1875 a book called “Wayside Flowers” was 
published by Hunter Rose and Co. in Toronto. Her other works, “The Holly 
Branch,” “Autumn Leaves,” and “Victor Roy” a long Masonic story, were printed 


by the Spectator. “Wayside Flowers” caught the attention of a reviewer in 
Chicago who wrote: 


The author of these poems is a lady resident in Hamilton, Ont., 
who appears to add to a very highly cultivated mind all the virtues 
of true religious faith. Miss Wilkins particularly excels in martial 
lyrics and songs of exile... She is quite at home among the warlike 
memories of the past, or in the dreamy love that sleeps in sculptured 
effigy. Miss Wilkins’ poems display decided ability, a ready com- 
mand of language, and a soul in harmony with glory, goodness, 
manliness, and truth. 


The Rev. William Stevenson of Wesley Church wrote the preface to “Way- 
side Flowers,” and, while he commends the poetry, he dwells with greater certainty 
on Miss Wilkins’ goodness: 


With the sympathy which is always found in company with 
goodness, she has sought and found many spheres of useful Christian 
labour, viz., visiting the sick, seeking out the neglected and the for- 
gotten, conducting Bible classes in our gaol, and ministering, by her 
counsels and her prayers to the encouragement and comfort of many. 


Some of Miss Wilkins’ poems, although by no means all, were local and 
topical in subject matter. She wrote about the XIIIth Battalion, the Desjardins 
catastrophe, and about the Battle of Ridgeway during the Fenian Raids. Another 
title is “On Laying the Corner Stone of the Masonic Hall, Hamilton, July Ist, 


1873.” 
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Although her father was a Congregationalist, Miss Wilkins was a member 
of Christ’s Church. At least two poems were dedicated to her rector, the 
ubiquitous John Gamble Geddes, and the opening of the church’s school-house 
was celebrated in poetry. The tablet placed by Sir Allan MacNab in Christ’s 
Church to the memory of his brother, also inspired her. 


For all that, the editorial in the Spectator after her death said that her life 
was chiefly remarkable for her labours of active charity and of self-denial. A 
later writer said that she exemplified the best in school teaching under the system 
of private schools which prevailed during the middle of the 19th century, and for 
that and for her influence for good, her memory should be kept green. 


Let us read the title page of the next book: “The Canadian Farmer’s 
Manual of Agriculture; The principles and practice of mixed husbandry as 
adapted to Canadian soils and climate comprising: The Field; Produce of the 
Farm; Stock; raising and management; manufactures of the Farm; Dairy: 
Diseases of Horses; Cattle; Sheep; Pigs; Farm Buildings; Modern machinery 
and implements; Counsel to the Immigrant-Settler, etc. by Charles Edward 
Whitcombe of the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, England, and a prac- 
tical farmer in Ontario. With numerous wood-cut illustrations; Tables and 
Forms of Simple Farm Account Keeping, prepared especially for the work and 
an introduction by Professor F. McCandless, Principal of the Ontario School of 
Agriculture, Guelph. Toronto, James Adam and Co. 1874.” 


You will be spared of any further detail of the contents, interested as you 
may be in Barnyard Manure. The author sets down the arguments of the advo- 
cates of Raw or Rotten, Long or Short, without any expression of dogmatical 
opinion because he has not made up his mind himself. Nevertheless the book has 
charm, especially in the illustrations—large, beautifully clear drawings of farm 
machinery, horses, and bowler-hatted farmers in waistcoats, operating farm 
machinery while the horses look on. Some of the advertisements were solicited 
in Hamilton: Copp Brothers show in clear detail a fine iron stove with the 
announcement that the firm manufactured 170 varieties of stoves, 3 sizes of 
agricultural stoves, ploughs, field and garden rollers, cultivators, road scrapers, 
brick machines, etc. The Hamilton Agricultural Works and L. D. Sawyer and 
Co. had full page ads. 


The author of this book had indeed a very definite connection with Hamil- 
ton. He was the Rev. Charles Whitcombe, 1844-1921, an Englishman, who had 
farmed two hundred acres in Ancaster, was ordained to the priesthood in 1875, 
and after serving several parishes around Hamilton and in Toronto, became the 
second rector of St. Matthew’s Anglican Church, Barton street east, Hamilton. 
He was also chaplain to the 10th Royal Grenadiers during the Northwest Rebel- 
lion, and spent a short time in San Francisco. 


St. Matthew’s in Hamilton was established to serve the poor and the work- 
ing people of the area. Its staff of two clergymen and two students served 
without salary and Father Whitcombe owned the rectory in which they lived. We 
are told that he was a man of tremendous energy who rode a bicycle, played 
football, sailed on the Bay, spoke plainly, argued vehemently, wrote biting letters 
to the press on many subjects, and was an avowed ritualist. He too, was a part- 
time schoolmaster and opened a short-lived school for boys in conjunction with 
the church in 1890. Perhaps his other book, “A Concise History of the Church 
of England” was used as a textbook in that school which was intended to be a 
“separate school” for Anglicans. 


Tragedy came into Father Whitcombe’s life while he was in Hamilton. 
His two children died of scarlet fever, and his wife was drowned. He married 
again, and returned to England, where he wrote other books on agriculture, 
with such engaging titles as “Whitcombe on the Pig.” 


The next book, published by The Hamilton Association in 1886, was based 
on a paper read before the Association in 1885—Thomas Mcllwraith’s “Birds of 
Ontario.” The author was president of the Association in 1880 and was also 
chairman of the Biology Section. “Birds of Ontario” has become a classic in 
Canadian ornithology, and although it has been superseded, its author’s position 
is secure. 
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Thomas Mcllwraith was born in Scotland in 1824 and came to Hamilton 
in 1853. He was manager of the gas works in MacNab street north for eighteen 
years, then went into the coal and forwarding trade, remaining in business until 
his retirement in 1893. He gained experience for his impressive work on birds 
in early morning hikes around the Bay or on the slopes of the Mountain, and 
worked on his specimens at night. His collection of birds won him his earliest 
fame. An apprentice cabinet-maker in Scotland, he made his own cases; a skilled 
taxidermist, he mounted his specimens with considerable taste. Many of his 
birds were rarities and eventually found their way into the Royal Ontario 
Museum and McMaster University. 


he. youngest and last of Hamilton’s Victorian authors to whom your 
attention is directed is James Williams Tyrrell 18603-1945. His book “Across the 
Sub-Arctic of Canada,” first published in 1895, should not be overlooked. 


Born in Weston, Ontario, J. W. Tyrrell entered the School of Practical 
Science at the age of seventeen, graduating in 1883. He worked as a topographer 
and surveyor in Ontario and on the International Railway in Maine, U.s.A, In 
1888 he and a partner opened an office in Hamilton for the practice of municipal 
engineering and surveying, and among his undertakings was the first inclined 
railway in Hamilton ai the head of James street, which opened for traffic on 
June 11, 1892. In the spring of 1893 Tyrrell was invited to join his brother, 
Joseph Burr Tyrrell, with the Canadian Geological Survey upon an extensive 
exploration of the so-called Barren Lands west of Hudson Bay. _He left his 
business with his partner and was away for eight months, journeying over three 
thousand miles. This remarkable expedition, described and illustrated in the 
publication “Across the Sub-Arctic of Canada” caught the public imagination, 
and the book went into three editions, the second edition illustrated by Arthur 
Heming and the third by Heming and J. S. Gordon, both Hamiltonians, artists of 
note and friends of the author. These illustrations were in addition to the 
photographs taken on the journey. 


James Williams Tyrrell made many more surveys and explorations of 
Northern Canada. In 1900 he was in the Klondike prospecting the Red Lake 
Mine area. He published a number of articles and delivered numerous lectures 
on the North. Six of these lectures were given before The Hamilton Association 
over a period of thirty-five years. He was an alderman, and later, a controller, 
of Hamilton. His son, Dr. J. Douglas Tyrrell, has recently retired from the 
medical profession. 


J, W. TYRRELL 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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THE GORE BALANCE 
by T. W. D. Farmer 


DRE BAG ay VUE OR | alee ie 
(An Address to the Society on October 24, 1969) 


Few of us are fortunate enough to taste the thrill of uncovering buried 
treasure. I probably came as close to that as I ever will in March 1946 when I 
was taken up to the attic of a modest house, since demolished, on Main Street 
West, and there shown by the owner some old newspapers in his possession. On 
the attic floor lay seven or eight 15 by 22 inch bound volumes. ‘The first we 
looked at were Weekly Spectators of the 1850 period. Next, we uncovered several 
volumes of The British Whig, published in Kingston and forerunner of today’s 
Whig-Standard in that city, but the prize was to come with the last three 
volumes. Opening the first, I found it contained the complete file of the Gore 
Balance, Hamilton’s first newspaper, published weekly by Bartimus Ferguson, 
from December 12, 1829, until its demise a year later on December 30, 1830. 


The second half of the first volume begins a complete file of The Western 
Mercury, which began publication within a month of the Balance folding, 
although it was not that paper’s successor. The Balance establishment was taken 
over by new publishers who put out the Hamilton Free Press, and it was as a 
rival to the new Free Press that the Western Mercury was started. This would 
lead us to believe that the file was not the property of the Balance, but was kept 
rather by some individual who wrote for both the Balance and the Western 
Mercury. ~The Mercury tile im “this voltme runs from January 20.) 1631, to 
Jaguany 12-1832, 


The second bound volume contained the file of the Western Mercury from 
January 1832 to February 1833; the third volume the Western Mercury from 
February 1833 to August 1844. The complete set of three volumes gives an 
unbroken newspaper record of Hamilton for the years 1830, 1831, 1832, 1833, and 
eight months of 1834. To the best of my knowledge there have been only sporadic 
copies of the Gore Balance or the Western Mercury on record before this find. 
Furthermore, the Balance’s publication date fits in very nicely as a sequel to 
George Gurnett’s Gore Gazette, published in Ancaster from 1827 until 1829, 
whose complete file is available on microfilm at the Hamilton Public Library, 
from the bound volumes which were owned by the late W. P. Witton. 
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JOHN LAW, FIRST SCHOOLMASTER 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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pune papers are in mint condition, well-preserved, with their rag paper 
enduring age as modern pulp paper does not. They are free from marke and 
annotations with one exception, and this exception gives us a possible clue to 
their original ownership, John Law, a name well-known in the city’s early 
history is written in large letters in ink at the top of the front page of many of 
the papers. At the bottom of several editorials and letters to the editor in both 
the Balance and the Western Mercuries the name “Law” has been written in, as 
if denoting authorship. — 


About John Law I know little more than that he was principal of Hamil- 
ton’s first Grammar School and that his wife was my grandmother’s aunt, which 
accounts for my having large oil paintings of this couple in my possession. His 
signing himself “Ludimagister Emeritus” on one of the early letters to the 
Balance would indicate that he had retired from schoolmastering by 1830. Did 
he have some proprietary interest in the Balance or did he write regularly for it? 
The latter would seem probable, since he switched his allegiance from the Free 
Press to the Western Mercury when the Balance went under. As school teacher 
and as writer, John Law was a man of great talent. It is an interesting coinci- 
dence that several copies of the Gore Gazette in my possession have the same 
superscription of John Law’s name on page one. 


Who was B. Ferguson, the founder of the Balance? Bartimus Ferguson 
was born about 1792, and in 1818 became editor of the Niagara Spectator. For 
printing in that journal some of Robert Gourlay’s libels, he was fined and 
imprisoned. He died in hospital in York the year after his Gore Balance folded. 
From Ferguson’s own writing in the Balance, we read that he had previously 
published a newspaper in St. Catharines, and from a wordy warfare in which he 
engaged with John Crooks, publisher of the Niagara Falls Herald, we are told 
by Ferguson that Crooks was “his late amiable partner” who is now “making his 
fortune at the printing trade into whose mysteries we helped initiate hit. 


Crooks refers to Ferguson as “a man whom he had endeavoured to rescue 
from the moral degradation into which he had fallen, whom he fed, clothed and 
otherwise assisted.” Ferguson hotly retorts that Crooks’ “flourish about some- 
body he has clothed and fed and rescued from moral degradation comes with ill 
grace from a man never known to do a charitable deed in his life—who has wit- 
messed mothers and their children perishing with cold and hunger without 
deigning a civil answer when an appeal was made to him for assistance from the 
poor fund, of which he had control.” Obviously, there was no love lost between 
the erstwhile associates. This John Crooks, Postmaster at Niagara and publisher 
in the same town, was a brother of Matthew Crooks who plays an important role 
in the early history of Ancaster. 


It would be a mistake, as those of you familiar with early newspapers 
know, to think that the Gore Balance and the Western Mercury give a full 
record of Hamilton news for the period they cover. In those days, local news 
played a very small part in a newspaper. Communities were small, news travelled 
quickly within them by word of mouth, and everyone knew all the local goings-on 
without having to buy a newspaper. The newspaper was purchased tor two 
reasons: to keep up with the outside world, and to furnish entertaining reading. 
Consequently we find whole pages being given to fiction lifted from magazines, 
to intelligence arriving from abroad by ship, even though a month or more lates 
to government and political affairs from correspondents at the capitals; and to 
human interest items clipped from exchange newspapers. It is a rare day when 
the local news gets a full column of the twenty-four which made up the weekly 


paper. 


The chief value of an early Canadian newspaper to anyone engaged in 
local research is probably its advertisements. They tell the story of the times, 
how people lived, what they used, where they worked, what they had available as 
food, at what hotels they could sleep, how they travelled, and a score of otner 
things that let us form a montage of life in the period. Let us review, then, 
column by column, the first number of Hamilton’s first newspaper, peeled off a 
simple hand press, probably by the publisher himself, for distribution on that 
Saturday of December 12, 1829. 
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A single sheet folded gave a four-page newspaper roughly 16 inches wide 
by 22 inches deep. The masthead, “The Gore Balance,” in old English type, is 
stretched across the top of page one in the usual manner, with a line-cut of an 
old hand-scale, or balance, interposed at the centre between “Gore” and “Balance.” 
Under this is spread the paper’s motto: “Tros, Rutulosve fuat, nullo Discrimine 
Habebo,” which the classically minded among you will recognize from Jupiter’s 
speech to Juno and Venus in the 10th book of Virgil’s Aeneid. Roughly trans- 
lated it means: Be he Trojan or Rutulian, I will treat him without discrimination. 
Ferguson adopted this motto in keeping with his avowed intention to have his 
newspaper politically independent, treating Tories and Grits alike. Such a policy 
by a newspaper, 1i adhered to, would surely have been unique in those politically- 
conscious days when practically every publisher was tied to one or other of the 
warring factions, Family Compact or Reform. 


From this point on, page one is completely bland. At first glance, his new 
readers would have thought that Ferguson was evidently not only going to keep 
out of politics, but out of news and advertising as well. In the top left hand 
corner of the page is a poem; the balance of page one—all five and a half columns 
of it—is devoted, under the heading Popular Tales, to a story entitled “First and 
Last Sacrifice,’ from Blackwood’s Magazine for September. Not satisfied with 
devoting the whole of his first page to this dubious fiction, the editor continues 
the story to page four, where he winds it up after another column and a half of 
type. 


It may seem to us today an amazing thing that an editor would fill his 
whole first page—his show window—with such a dull expanse of grey type, 
relegating all his advertising and what little news he had to the inside pages. I 
don’t know the answer for it. But we have to remember that in those days it 
was a newspaper’s job to entertain as well as to inform, and I rather suspect 
Mr. Ferguson thought he was giving rather a high literary tone to his paper by 
dressing page one with a classical motto, a poem, so-called, and reading material 
probably pirated from Blackwood’s without so much as a thank-you. 


Page two is more interesting; here we find the foreign and colonial news. 
The first item, two columns long, with a credit line to the New York American 
of November 17, is headed “Treaty of Peace Confirmed.” It deals with the 
newly-concluded peace between Russia and Turkey, and is followed by two 
columns of the text of the treaty. Then follow a number of news items from 
abroad; an anecdote about the Russian Emperor and a cab driver; and an amaz- 
ing story of doubtful validity about Baron de Rothschild lending Turkey three 
hundred and fifty million piastres, on condition that the Sultan make him King of 
Jerusalem. The article goes on to say that Baron de Rothschild intended to divide 
the Holy Land into seignories which he would grant to rich Jews, thus returning 
Israel to world Jewry. A little army being considered necessary, de Rothschild 
was said to be taking measures to recruit it from Louis Bonaparte’s Jewish 
battalion. Though the Baron’s Zionist dream may have been a century before its 
time, he must certainly be given credit for his foresight in providing for an army. 


The third news item concerns the indictment for assault of William, John, 
and Richard Cobbett in an English court. The Cobbett family is remembered 
today for their illustrious father, William, the fiery radical whose ‘Rural Rides’ 
still make such delightful reading. After a few further inocuous items, the news 
draws closer to home. From a Buffalo newspaper Mr. Ferguson takes a story 
of a type familiar to us today: 


On Monday morning last came down from the west a tremen- 
dous. storm. Wind, rain, sleet, and hail, and woe betide the ships 
within reach. It continues with flood damage, and the steamers 


Duncan G. Patterson and Fair Play were beached. 
A second news item, from Niagara Falls, reads: 


We learn that on the morning of the great storm the Niagara 
rose to such a pitch that the Superior floated off a ledge of rocks 
in the rapids and passed to the great Falls without breaking. Young 
a Forsythe and a few others saw her make the plunge down the 

alls. 
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The colonial news comes still closer to home. 
Journal, published at St. Catharines, 
vessel through the Welland Canal: 


It is taken from the Farmers’ 
Here we read of the passing of the first 


On Friday and Saturday last (the 27th and 28th ultimo) the 
schooners Ann and Jane and R, R. Broughton, decorated with flags 
ensigns, pennants, etc. in a fanciful style, effected their passage 
through this village and all the locks above on the Welland canal 
with ease and safety amid the spontaneous and hearty cheers and 
salutes of those assembled to witness the exhilarating scene. 


Racial unrest was having its sad beginnings, and the editor turns to a story 
from the York Observer on how the Legislature of Ohio has passed a measure 
with respect to the coloured people of the State, banishing them or making them 
give security for good behaviour. This had had the effect of inducing many to 
settle in the Province of Upper Canada. Through their agent, the item tells us 
the coloured settlers were making arrangements with the Canada Company for 
50,000 acres of land in Upper Canada, where they propose to cultivate hemp and 
tobacco. The hemp, we presume, was not the Indian variety, although the writer 
associates it with another smokeable weed. I believe this settlement scheme 
came to nought. The Editor closes out page two of the Balance with two items 
about a ship’s crew engaging in mutiny off St. John, New Brunswick, and being 
held in prison in St. Andrew’s. : 


Mr. Ferguson’s “editorial” section—that part of the paper devoted to local 
opinion and local news articles—occupies the first column and a half of the third 
page. Shrewdly, he opens in the top left hand corner with a call for subscribers, 
without which no newspaper could subsist: 


Persons wishing to become subscribers to the Gore Balance 
who may not be personally called upon for their names, will be 
pleased to transmit their orders through the Post-Office through 
which they wish their papers sent. The Post-Masters of Upper 
Canada are respectfully requested to act as Agents in their respective 
Towns and neighbourhoods, for which they will receive one paper 
gratis. 


This is an interesting light on a state that must have been general in those 
early days of Upper Canada: postmas‘ers dependent upon sidelines for their 
living and probably receiving little or nothing in the way of salary for their duties. 
A free newspaper, the small commissions from the sale of postage, the custom 
which the post office brought to their shop along with the privilege of franking 


their own letters, was probably all the reward the small-town postmaster received. 


Mr. Ferguson next informs his readers that the Balance will be published 
on Thursdays after issuing the second number 


which will be on Monday, the 2nd instant. The third number will 
appear on Thursday, the 24th and thenceforward continue on 
regularly. 


After these two important items of business, the Editor sets forth his 
prospectus “To The Public,” the aims and policy which he will follow in giving 
Hamilton its first newspaper : 


We have now the pleasure of presenting to the public a News- 
paper sheet whose mechanical appearance cannot fail to impart a 
feeling of pride to its patriotic projectors, at the same time that it 
affords an earnest of the growing importance of this interesting part 
of Upper Canada... . The appearance of the GORE BALANCE has 
been selected with a strict regard to the increasing requirements of 
a reading and wealthy community; and having waived all the forms 
which usually precede the appearance of public journals, it makes its 
own appeal, in all humility, to the patronage, and submits its humble 
pretensions to the inspection, of an intelligent public. By the selec- 
tion of our motto, and the adoption of a title to accord with its 
principles, it will readily be perceived that we are not ambitious of 
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waging battle with any political party of the day; on the contrary, 
that the asperities which have too much characterized the Press of 
this Province, shall never, with our assent, disgrace the columns of 
our Journal. 


To excite, and afterwards to disappoint, public. expectation; 
to promise much and perform little; to begin in a flash, and end in 
smoke; has unfortunately been too much the practice and the upshot 
of our Colonial Press. 


In presenting to the public the infant labours of our new 
establishment, we have chalked out a course not often trod by the 
conductors of the press, by declaring, in the outset, that we make no 
promises and then no pledge can be violated. Promises and profes- 
sions are so much more frequent in the breach than in the observance, 
that we entertain the conviction that our patrons will see the 
propriety of making no pledges as to what political course time and 
circumstance may ultimately induce us to adopt. 


Having thus declined entering the field of party strife, we shall 
endeavour as much as possible to exclude from our columns all 
scurrility, violent recriminations and personal abuse. We wish not 
to pry into the private history, the family secrets, or to invade the 
secret retirement of any individual, and we will reiect with indigna- 
tion any communications having such a tendency. But, we shall feel 
it our duty, as it is our right, in the amplest sense of the word, at all 
times to examine, scrutinize and canvass the public conduct and 
measures of public men and public bodies, and when weighed and 
found wanting in the scales of our BALANCE, be the blame theirs 
and not ours, if exhibited to public gaze in a light which their merits 
may seem to demand. 


Equally determined are we to exclude from our columns all 
theological disquisitions and controversial disputations, more especially 
now that we have Journals amongst us whose professed object is the 
dissemination of gospel truths and the regeneration of souls. We 
shall always, however, reserve to ourself the right of investigating 
the peculiar merits of any religious body who may appear ambitious 
of political ascendancy. 


We believe there exists at present, (what has too long existed) 
a spirit of party strife altogether incompatible with a spirit of 
patriotism, and calculated, in its results, to mar the best interests of 
the country. ... And here we repeat, that the BALANCE shall in no 
instance, lend its aid to partizan warfare. We are not at present to 
discuss the causes or the relative merits of the contending parties as 
they now exist, but charitably inclining to believe them equally zealous 
for the public good, we shall, for a time at least, leave them to the 
dictates of their far superiour judgments. 


Well written original communications, having in view the 
welfare of the Provinces, no matter from what point of the political 
compass they may emanate, shall receive our most respectful atten- 
tion, always barring such as deal in personalities. The poet, too, has 
always a corner in reserve, although we have no ear for a surfeit of 
domestic music. 


The establishment, which we now have the honour to control, 
has not been got up without great expense and much personal 
exertion; and as it is perfectly new from the Foundry, we cannot be 
charged with vain-boasting when we say that as a print it cannot be 
surpassed by any of its contemporaries in the Colonies. 
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1 Wathy these preliminary observations, we submit our paper and 
its pretensions to a discriminating and liberal community, with the 
full assurance that there is not one even among themselves who feels 
a stronger desire to be useful to this our adopted country, nor one 
who, with the same limited capacity, will evince more zeal in support 
of the sterling liberties of a British Freeman than the 


Public’s most devoted and humble servant, 


B. Ferguson. 


The prospectus occupies the full space reserved for editorial opinion and is fol- 
lowed by five brief items comprising the entire local news presentation, occupying 
about eight inches in a single column. 


The first news item is what would be called to-day an advertising “reader” 
setting forth the merits of the type produced by the Franklin type foundry of 
Albany from which all the type in The Balance had been selected. “As a 
practical and somewhat experienced mechanic of the art of printing,” says Mr. 
Ferguson, “and from a personal acquaintance of the promptness and accommo- 
dating spirit with which the Messrs. Kinley execute their orders, we feel a 
pleasure in recommending their establishment. For prices, etc., we refer to our 
advertising columns.” 


Those familiar with the Gore Gazette, which had ceased publication earlier 
that year in Ancaster, will remember that the initial number of the paper con- 
tained a similar notice and advertisement in connection with the same type 
foundry. The Franklin advertisement runs through the entire year’s issue of 
The Balance, but does not appear in any issues of the Western Mercury, which 
may have procured its type elsewhere or second-hand. 


The next news item reads: “We understand that our provincial legislature 
will convene on the 8th of January and that the York Court House is now 
preparing for its reception.” No Queen’s Park in those days. 


This legitimate news item is followed by another “reader” extolling the 
merits of the Eagle Tavern, Rochester, which also placed a paid advertisement 
in another column. No doubt Mr. Ferguson, on his way to buy type in Albany, 
put up at the Eagle Tavern when passing through Rochester and bartered space 
in his newspaper in payment of the landlord’s bill. 


Next comes an announcement that a recent York election resulted in 
favour of Robert Baldwin, Esquire, who supplies the place of the late Attorney- 
Ceneral as Member of the Assembly for that town. 


Finally comes the most interesting news item of all: 


Newspapers, temporal and spiritual, are multiplying around us. 
The Christian Guardian at York, in quarto form, has now made its 
third appearance. It professes to have the good of souls at heart, and 
to be almost exclusively devoted to the dissemination of Gospel tidings, 
by the Reverends Ryerson and Metcalfe. 


This, of course, was the Reverend Egerton Ryerson, whose hands were as often 
in printer’s ink as in the baptismal font. The item continues: 


The PATRIOT AND FARMER’S MONITOR has made its 
appearance in Kingston—we have no doubt that its patriotic cognomen 
will be borne out in practice by Thomas Dalton, Esq., M.P.P. 


The GORE EMPORIUM has slipped its cable and is now 
safely moored in Ancaster. It is soon to assume the title of the 
ANGLO-CANADIAN, under the editorial superintendence of Dr. 
A. J. Williamson. 


This item might make us wonder if the print shop of the Gore Gazette in 
Ancaster passed into Dr. Williamson’s hands if a later Balance did not tell us 
that George Gurnett had removed his equipment to York, where he later started 
another paper. Williamson soon moved away from Ancaster to Brockville, and 
I do not know whether there are extant any copies of his paper published in 
Ancaster. Following the news items comes a single death notice: “Miss Elizabeth 
Cilbert Sumner died on the 4th of December at Westminster on the River Thames 


of a lingering illness which she bore with Christian fortitude.” 
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A more enlightening picture of what was going on in Hamilton in that 
December of 1829 is presented to us by the four and one-half columns of adver- 
tisements which follow on the third, or local, page. A notice to retailers and 
distillers of spiritous liquors in the.Gore District tells how John Wilson, Inspector, 
of Saltfleet, will attend at the Court House, Hamilton, for the purpose of issuing 
shop, still, and inn keepers’ licences. Jackson and Nickerson of Ancaster had 500 
pounds of live goose feathers for sale. Henry Snider let it be known that whereas 
Catharine, his wife, had absented herself and abandoned his protection, he 
forbade all persons to harbour or trust her on his account, as he would pay no 
debts of her contracting. 


Plumer Burley, stagecoach tycoon of the time, advertised that the York 
tage leaves Hamilton on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays at four o’clock 
1 the morning and arrives at York in the same evening; the Hamilton stage 
aves York on Sundays, Tuesdays, and Fridays at 4 a.m. and arrives in Hamilton 
same evening to connect with the Niagara, Sandwich, and Guelph stages. 
is is a timetable between Hamilton and Toronto that railways seem to have 
trouble matching in the present day. The stages are in the best order, Mr. Burley 
assures us, with good horses and careful, sober drivers. Baggage is at the risk 
of the owner. 
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Strong and Wheeler, of Niagara, were “respectfully informing the inhabi- 
tants” that they were carrying on a copper, tin and sheet-iron manufactory on 
Queen Street of that town, formerly Newark, and now Niagara-on-the-Lake. 
They were glad to accept old copper, brass, pewter, beeswax, feathers and rags 
and most kinds of country produce in exchange for their wares. 


GEORGE GURNETT 


Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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In Ancaster a similar firm advertised its wares under the same liberal 
barter terms. Jackson, Nickerson and Company, trading as the Ancaster Tin 
and Sheet Iron Factory, thanked the public for its liberal patronage and advised 
that fresh stocks would permit them to serve “the whole Upper Canada market.” 
Merchants and pedlars were offered “the most liberal terms.” 


_ Whatever rivalry may have been engendered in later years as to who was 
the first settler in Hamilton—Robert Land or Richard Beasley—the two gentle- 
men in question must have been on companionable terms. Both of them, as 
Commissioners for the Town of Hamilton, along with William Proctor, subscribe 
to an ad for “Proposals for reducing the ground, with a proper slope on all sides, 
from the new Jail and Court House to the boundary of the lot, at Hamilton.” 


The next advertiser, and the most consistent advertiser throughout the 
year, is none other than Allan Napier MacNab, whose legal notices must have 
been a regular source of income for all early Hamilton publishers. In this inser- 
tion Mr. MacNab—not yet Sir Allan—gives notice that he has been appointed 
agent and attorney to the administrators of the estate of the late Peter Desjardins 
and asks payment of all debts or presentation of all claims against the estate. 
It would appear that the entrepreneur of the Desjardins Canal left no will, his 
estate being in the hands of administrators rather than executors. A second 
similar notice inserted by Mr. MacNab is in connection with the late firm of 
Cameron and Chisholm. 


A legal notice inserted by William B. Sheldon requests all persons indebted 
to him to make payment to Mr. Samuel Mills of this town, with whom he has 
placed all his notes and accounts and to whom he has given power to issue 
receipts. Elsewhere on the same page Mr. Sheldon advertises for sale “that large 
and commodious tavern house in the village of Ancaster formerly occupied by 
Mr. David Newton, having every convenience such as barns, stables, sheds, an 


excellent garden and a spacious ballroom.” 


In those days when barter was as common as the use of currency in 
transactions, personal notes of hand appear to have circulated as freely as bank 
notes. A typical notice common in the newspapers of the time is one inserted 
by Thomas Chapman, of Galt. It reads: 


All persons are hereby forbid purchasing a note of hand signed 
by me drawn in favour of Augurs Clark or bearer for about the sum 
of £26:5s Halifax currency, as the said note has been fraudulently 
obtained and no value whatever was received for it. 


A similar notice is inserted by Nelson Wilcox, also of Galt, for exactly the 
same amount but payable to Archa D. Stodard or bearer, which leaves us won- 
dering what particular piece of roguery lay behind these transactions in the 
Canada Company’s new settlement of Galt. 


A further advertisement in connection with notes of hand 1S inserted by 
John Smith, who has lost two of them and warns the public against accepting 
them. A reward is offered for their return. J. G. Hathaway announces that: 


_. , having established himself in the business of house, sign, 
coach and ornamental painting, gilding and glazing in the village of 
Hamilton, he respectfully solicits the patronage of the inhabitants. 


The reference to the “village of Hamilton” is understandable. Hamilton had 
only recently been made the District Town and was still, to all intents and 
purposes, except for its form of government and its boasting a new Court House, 
the small village it had been up to this time. 


Robert Gray respectfully announces to the public that he has established 
himself in the tailoring business in the town of Hamilton, where he 1s ready to 
execute orders in a style not to be surpassed in this country. He seeks. the 
services immediately of four journeymen tailors to whom the highest wages will 
be given. 
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Under the title “Hamilton Stage House,” Samuel Potts begs leave to 
inform his old customers and the public generally that he has taken the tavern 
stand known as the Canada Company’s Arms in the town of Hamilton, where he 
is ready to devote his utmost attention to the accommodation and convenience 
of travellers and such local patronage as may be bestowed upon him. The stages 
from Niagara, Guelph, York and Amhertsburg arrive at his house daily on their 
trips through the country. 


David Farley advertises for an apprentice in his blacksmithing and farrier 
business in Hamilton; while on Dundas street in nearby East Flamboro’ another 
blacksmith firm, White and Davis, point out that they carry constantly on hand 
for sale a generous assortment of cast steel axes. Clearing the forests was still 
a major occupation of the farmers and no doubt White and Davis sold hundreds 
of their blades. 


Colin Ferrie, who, sixteen years later, was to become Hamilton’s first 
Mayor, points out at great length that his firm is at present receiving its winter 
stock of goods, inviting its inspection, but nowhere does he give the reader a 
hint as to what his particular line of merchandising was. “He sells to reputable 
farmers and tavern keepers.” 


From Ancaster, Abner Everitt puts himself on record as the first “gimmick” 
advertiser, with an amazing notice for his cabinet and chair-making shop, headed 
“As Dear as the Dearest.” It reads: 


and desirous withall to make as much noise as his brother chips, he 
takes this method to inform his old public that he still continues to 
drive the Cabinet and Chairmaking at his old stand between Ancaster 
and West Flamboro’. He does not profess to sell as cheap as the 
cheapest, but on the other hand will have at all times as high a price 
as he can get, and to deal just as he can light on chaps. But he 
wishes the world to understand that he does not put his work on a 
footing with those transient migratory characters who profess to sell 
cheap and who pack up their kits when sundry tables, chairs, etc. 
begin to fall to pieces about their heels, or other circumstances make 
it convenient for them to be missing. Country produce will be 
received in payment for his work and he feels disposed to be very 
accommodating. Cash will not be refused. 


William Crownover and John Snook announce a new partnership in the 
cabinet-making line two doors east of the new wholesale store of Messrs. C. Ferrie 
and Company. They will make sideboards in mahogany, curled maple, black 
walnut or cherry, as well as secretaries, bureaux, tables, bedsteads and stands in 
these same woods. They have just received a new supply of mahogany carvings 
and brass stringings for their furniture. They advertise for cherry and walnut 
seantling and for two journeymen cabinetmakers. 


William Ritchie and Company advertise that they have received for sale 
at their warehouse nearly opposite Mr. Potts’ Tavern, India Long Cloths, Union 
stripe, Scotch plaiding, ginghams, carpetting, bombazette, etc., as well as real old 
cognac brandy, Geneva superior old port and madeira wines, paper, starch, and 
other items. They would like the services of two steady men who understand 
cutting up and packing pork. 


Allan Napier MacNab, as agent for John Galt, Esquire, advertises for sale 
Mr. Galt’s 


beautifully situated property in the Township of Nelson comprising 
199 acres of land of which 60 are under cultivation. It is located on 
lots 21, 22, and 23 of the first concession south of Dundas street, 
which it fronts for nearly three-quarters of a mile. It commences 
near the road leading from Dundas street to the Burlington Bay 
canal, occupying the ascent of the Mountain and a considerable 
distance on top. It commands one of the finest and most extensive 
views in Upper Canada, among others Lake Ontario, Burlington Bay 
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and Canal, the coast of the District of Niagara, Queenston Heights 


and Dundas street leading to York and the lighthous i j 
Point and York Harbour. : PRR Saou glia 


On the property there is a frame house, a log house, two log 
barns, a well 40 feet deep cut through the rock, an orchard and a 
garden partly enclosed by a stone wall. The property is nine miles 
from Dundas, ten from Hamilton, twelve from Ancaster, and about 
four miles from the Burlington canal. . 


From this description, we can locate the property in the environs 
of Waterdown. 


From James Black, secretary of the Welland Canal office at St. Catharines, 


comes a paid notice that the canal is now open for the passage of vessels from 
Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. 


Following the ads for the Rochester tavern and the Albany type foundry, 
is a note of thanks from W. J. Sumner, proprietor of the Grove Inn on Dundas 
Street at Nelson. for the liberal patronage extended to hm for these several 
years past. He pledges to maintain his excellent reputation; and, if possible, to 
‘ncrease its comforts. The advertising columns wind up with James Crooks 
drawing attention to the stock of linseed oil he has for sale. 


Much of the news space in the Balance was taken up by polemics on a 
variety of issues, producing editorials by Mr. Ferguson and heated letters from 
subscribers. Earliest of these was a row about the U.S. Mails, which the postal 
officials at York had decreed should cross only at Niagara, cutting out the 
Queenston and the Black Rock ferries. Ferguson waxed very bitter on this 
matter, blaming John Crooks, postmaster and publisher at Niagara, for having 
wangled a monopoly which was slowing up the mails, to the detriment of other 
newspaper publishers. 


Another interesting protest was against the exorbitant fees being charged 
by lawyers, and the outrageous costs of collecting debts. Public meetings over 
this were held in the homes of many leading citizens and their protests were 
effective in having the fees reduced. Obviously there were in those days fewer 
members of the legislature learned in the law than we have today! 


A sad case which crops up from time to time throughout the year is that 
of James Strobridge, contractor for building the Burlington canal. Evidently 
costs on the canal escalated to the point where he became impoverished and was 
actually imprisoned for debt at York. He applied to the legislature for money 
to cover his costs. While the press and public generally sympathized with and 
supported him, he was still tied up in governmental red tape when the Balance 
ceased publication, and was driven to inserting tragic appeals to his creditors to 
give him time to pay. 


There is a great deal in the columns about the appeal by George Rolph to 
the legislature against his dismissal by the Hamilton magistrates from the post 
of Clerk of the Peace, following the Hamilton Outrage. Mr. Rolph received scant 
sympathy from the Balance, whose publisher was solidly behind the magistrates. 


One of Hamilton’s most unusual murder cases leaped back into prominence 
in 1830. The three Young brothers had been tried in Hamilton for the murder 
of a man named Jesse Masters. The Crown’s chief witness, John Sheeler, claimed 
to have seen the Youngs murder Masters. Sheeler’s evidence had not been 
credited by the jury and the Youngs were acquitted. One June 24, 1830, the Balance 
broke the amazing news that Masters, the supposed victim, was back in town, 
alive and well! He had been living in the States, where he had had no oppor- 
tunity of hearing about the Youngs being put on trial. James Young had set out 
to find him, had tracked him down, found him in Buffalo, and brought him back 
to Hamilton to fully restore the Youngs’ reputations. Sheeler, the perjured 
witness, was clapped into jail and tried for perjury. He was found guilty. A 


news item in October tells how he “stood one hour in the pillory on this day.” 


In that same October of 1830 an election took place in which James Willson 
and Allan MacNab were elected to the legislature, defeating James Durand and 
George Hamilton. Mr. Ferguson, pleased with the outcome, unleashed a violent 
attack on Durand who, he claimed, had owed him money since 1817. 
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A number of items about the state of the province’s newspapers have an 
interesting local connection. We learn that 


the late Gore Gazette establishment has been removed to York by 
Mr. Gurnett, who is about to issue a paper there to be called the 
Upper Canada Courier. This will be the sixth newspaper which will 
be inflicted on our “Little Constantinople” and which appears destined 
to witness the shedding of much hostile ink. 


Some issues later, Mr. Ferguson compliments Mr. Gurnett on his first issue, and 
more particularly on Gurnett’s editorial attack on the mail-crossing at Niagara. 


In the first issue of the Balance, the editor had commented on Dr. 
Williamson planning to publish the Anglo Canadian at Ancaster. Ten weeks 
later, we read in the Balance this unusual account of the Anglo Canadian’s fate: 


Melancholy—Died at Ancaster, on the 5th instant, of cerebral 
inanition, the Anglo Canadian, aged six weeks and two days. 
Extreme debility of its emaciated frame from its very birth announced 
too surely the frail tenure of its existence. The accoucheur himself, 
(Dr. Williamson) universally acknowledged to be one of the most 
learned of his profession, attended it with unwonted assiduity. At 
the end of the fourth week, a palsy had seized the whole of its left 
side, from which time it grew sensibly weaker each day to its disso- 
lution, which took place after a slight struggle on Thursday last a 
little before sunset. Well may we exclaim with the poet: 


Happy infant, early blest 
Rest, in peaceful slumber rest. 


The new jail and court house comes in for mention several times. In early 
August, it was reported that the Town Fathers had now found, to their embar- 
rassment, that the new jail and court house was outside the town limits, which 
presented problems in holding debtors there. The previous December it had 
been reported that the first prisoner in the jail was a large grey eagle, with 
seven-foot wingspread, wounded by the fusil [light musket] of C. R. Roberts. 


Another issue contained a poem written by an unfortunate pedlar “who 
now remains in jail under sentence of death for having made rather too free an 
exhibition of his gallantries.” No qualms about death sentences then, though 
we learn in a later edition that John Thomson, convicted of forgery and sentenced 
to death at York, had had his sentence commuted to banishment from the country 
for life. A similar commutation of the death sentence was given to Chauncey 
Skinner, guilty of being accessory to a rape. 


Hamilton’s volunteer Fire Department had its problems. When the 
establishment of Dougall and Company, King Street merchants, burned to the 
ground, the Balance reported that several firemen turned up but had nothing to 
fight the flames with but air. By the time carters brought a supply of water up 
from the bay, the engines were found to be defective, and so the fire spread to 
two houses and burned them down, too. 


The Balance’s first social item concerns a wedding at Burlington Heights, 
when the Rev. Ralph Leeming of Ancaster married Patrick Hamil of Ancaster 
to Mary Sarah, daughter of Richard Beasley, Esquire; and at the same time 
and place by the Rev. George Sheed, Mr. James Chep of Ancaster to Miss 
Charlotte Reynolds, niece of Richard Beasley, Esquire. The social columnist, 
under the name of Nicholas Slyboots, comments: 


Among the numerous friends of the happy parties assembled, 
the spirit of harmony reigned until a late hour, the old fondly recol- 
lecting the conjugal blessings received and the young fondly anticipat- 
ing those that were in store for them. 


The Rev. Ralph Leeming, first minister of St. John’s, Ancaster, since 1816, 
is mentioned again in November of the year when the Balance published the full 
text of an address presented to him on leaving his mission to Ancaster, Barton, 
and Hamilton, to return to England. 
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A news item reprinted from the New York Albion commen 7 
formed Upper Canada College in York, Principal, the Rev. Dr. ate ee 
to the school as “the Eton and Westminster of Canada.” Another item from 
across the border, tells of the marriage at Rochester of William Chisholm Ross 
of Ancaster to Miss Frances Tiffany, niece of Dr. Tiffany of Ancaster. i“ 


cine publisher’s concern over mail being slowed up at the border has been 
mentioned. This concern is quite understandable when we realize how completely 
newspapers of those days were dependent on the mail and the steam packet for 
their news. This is forcibly brought home to us in the Balance for August 13 
1830, when news of the death of King George IV, and the accession of William 
LV, reached the town, King George had been dead for over seven weeks when 
his loyal subjects in Hamilton were first apprised of it, the news being dependent 
on travel by ship and overland mail. 


Although reform was abroad, there was no lack of loyalty in the citizens 
of Upper Canada, either to their King or to his representative the Governor of 
the Province. The Balance tells us of triplets being born in Vittoria to the 
Bennett family and the father proudly naming his three boys esis” “john, and 
“Colborne.” In this case, perhaps the firstborn hardly got the best of the deal. 


An interesting report on the state of medicine and surgery takes the form 
of a news item about “the amazing case of a lad 10 or 12 years of age named 
Gage.” He had been kicked in the head by a horse, the editor tells us, and 

the blow took off a piece of his skull, and brains the size of a watch 

came out. These were taken off and are now preserved in a bottle 

for the satisfaction of the incredulous. The boy recovered his senses 

and is now in as perfect a state of mind as if the thing had never 

occurred. The leading facts we have from Dr. Case, junior, who was 

the attendant surgeon and has the case still in charge. 

Hamilton was growing in this year of 1830 and the editor comments: 


We are happy to see that Mr. Peter H. Hamilton is engaged in 
surveying and laying out the front of his farm in town lots. There 
are over 70 of them; a quarter of an acre each. They are situated 
immediately west of the present town plot and immediately south of 
the road leading to Dundas. 


This town growth had its disturbing side for some. We read a letter to 
the Editor regretting the establishment of Hamilton’s first pool hall, a den of 
iniquity that may have had some part in the citizens’ demands for the appoint- 
ment of a full-time magistrate. Along with growth commerce flourished and Mr. 


Ferguson tells us that 


the roads from this to Brantford are literally thronged with wagons 
loaded with wheat for this and the neighbouring markets. They 
average 50 loads a day plodding their weary way from the west to 
this Emporium of Trade. 


While commerce in Hamilton was by all accounts flourishing, success was 
not attending the publisher of the Balance, and on this sad note we bring our 
story of Hamilton’s first newspaper to a close, Throughout the year Mr. Fergu- 
son was compelled frequently to use his prime editorial space in a plea to 
subscribers to pay up. When he was not in financial difficulties, he had other 
things to plague him; a shortage of qualified help, or a shortage of printers’ ink 
often delayed publication, although he never missed an issue. By the year’s end 
he boasts that his circulation had risen from 100 to 400 suscribers, but two issues 
later was to be his last paper. The Balance went out of being without so much 
as an editorial note to tell subscribers of its ending. If we had a copy of the first 
issue of the Hamilton Free Press, its successor, we might learn the story. The 
first issue of the Western Mercury, published two weeks later, tells us only that 


the Balance has gone, and is now in other hands. 
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THE GROWTH OF MEDICAL PRACTICE AND 
MEDICAL EDUCATION IN CANADA 


by A-G. McGhie, M.D. 
(An Address to the Society on February 13, 1970) 


The development of medical knowledge and practice throughout the world 
has gone hand in hand with the development of the people as a whole. Primitive 
tian suffered from disease and injury, and devised as best he could means of 
dealing with these problems; so, in looking at the development of medicine in 
our own country, we must understand the environment and mode of life of the 
people who came into this wilderness and gave their all so that we might enjoy 
the fruits of their labours today. Remembering this, let us do our best to pass 
on to succeeding generations a still better environment in which to live. 


Medical knowledge in Europe was brought to North America by military 
surgeons and ships’ surgeons who cared for the civilian population as well as 
they could. Later some well-trained physicians came into the country, but the 
population was so sparse and payment for services so meagre, that doctors had 
to be also farmers, millers, or school teachers to make a living. 


Dr. Chauncey Beadle was born.in Connecticut, U.S.A., on June 25, 1791. 
He graduated from Fairfield Medical College and the medical school of Dr. 
Joseph White in Cherry Valley, New York, and passed the Upper Canada Medical 
Board in 1822. Dr. Beadle lived in the St. Catharines area, but his practice 
extended from the Niagara River to Hamilton and Guelph, an area covered 
chiefly on horseback. He died on March 24, 1863. 


Medical education for the youth of Canada was most difficult in the early 
days as governing bodies were not interested in creating medical schools. Some 
young men went to Edinburgh to study, possibly influenced by local army medical 
officers who had graduated from there. As the majority could not afford this, 
apprenticeship training, also common in Europe, came into vogue, and prominent 
practitioners would take young men into their homes and offices for training. 
These boys tidied the offices, cared for the horses, read the doctor’s books, and 
were taught techniques of diagnosis and treatment of disease and injury. 


One young man so taught became a prominent physician in Barton and 
Ancaster Townships. He was Dr. Harmaunus Smith who, in 1812, at seventeen 
years of age, was considered too frail to be a combat soldier. He was apprenticed 
to Dr. Allan near St. Catharines and in October 1819 was licensed by the Medical 
Board, although he had never attended formal medical lectures at any medical 
school nor attended clinics in hospital wards. Dr. Smith in 1834 was elected as 
a Reformer to represent the County of Wentworth in the House of Assembly. 
The homestead which he established in Ancaster Township remained in the 


Smith family until very recently. 


Dr. John Rolph, physician, lawyer, teacher, and politician, one of Canada’s 
earliest and most distinguished physicians, settled first in Norfolk County, then 
in Dundas about.1828, and in York +(Toronto) 1m 1831) “At this time cher had 
abandoned law as a vocation but accepted several students of medicine as there 
was no medical school in Upper Canada. Becoming involved with William Lyon 
Mackenzie in the revolt of 1837 Dr. Rolph, with the assistance of one of his 
students, hurriedly left York for Rochester. In Rochester he gained a wide 
reputation as a physician and teacher, and five years later returned to Toronto 
where he opened the Toronto School of Medicine. 


King’s College established a medical school in Toronto in 1843. This school 
was dominated by the Church of England and members of the Medical Board. 
Rolph’s school was recognized by McGill University in Montreal and was at least 
as good as King’s College School, but it was felt that its graduates were at a 
disadvantage when facing the Medical Board. However, the Rolph School 
became the Medical Department of Victoria University and Dr. Rolph became 
its Dean, holding office until his resignation in 1870. He died in the same year 
at the age of eighty-three. 
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DR JOON ROLEE 


Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 


King’s College Medical School’s policy resulted in the formation of a 
medical school at Kingston, Ontario. King’s College refusing medical degrees to 
those students who would not subscribe to the dogma of the Church of England, 
several first year students asked Queen’s University to grant them degrees in 
medicine, which was done. The medical school at Kingston was organized in 
1854 by a few local physicians who in 1866 formed the Royal College of Physicians 
at Kingston. Ties with Queen’s were variable for years, but eventually in 1891 
the medical school became a true faculty of the University. Not until 1913 did 
the medical school finances come under the University’s aegis. 


In 1850 King’s College Medical School became the Medical School of 
Trinity College, Toronto. Strife existed between Toronto Medical School and 
King’s College, and as Trinity was church-oriented, this hampered rather than 
advanced medical education in the young country. The University of Torcnto 
and Trinity Medical School amalgamated in 1903. 


In 1823 in Lower Canada the Medical Institute of Montreal was formed 
by Doctors Holmes, Robertson, Stephenson, and Caldwell, graduates of Edinburgh 
University. This, like the Rolph school, was the work of the medical profession 
and was not aided by either church or state. In 1828 the Institute was me:ged 
with McGill University, Dr. Holmes becoming Professor of Chemistry and 
Materia Medica at McGill. In 1854 he became Dean of Medicine, a post he held 
until his death in 1860. 
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The Medical School of the University of Western Ontario was organized 
by the physicians of London, the University providing only classroom space. The 
first lecture was on October 1, 1882. While the University granted the degrees, 
the Medical School had no representation on the Senate of the University until 
1885. In 1845 a medical school opened under the auspices of the University of 
Ottawa. McMaster University, Hamilton, registered its first medical students in 
1969. 


In the early days of Lower Canada there were barber surgeons, but only 
three medical doctors. Before 1760 both English and French students went to 
Scotland or the United States as France was out of bounds for Canadians because 
of the war between England and France. After 1760 medical schools were 
established in Quebec while most of the maritime students trained at Dalhousie 
University in Nova Scotia. All of these schools were patterned after the 
Edinburgh school. 


In 1883 the physicians of Winnipeg, out of their own pockets, purchased 
land and erected a building to provide a medical school. This later became 
affiliated with the University of Manitoba. In 1921 the Rockefeller Foundation 
financed a medical school for Alberta at Edmonton. In 1926 the preclinical years 
were taught at Saskatoon, and after World War II the University hospital was 
expanded and a full degree-granting medical school evolved. 


The story in British Columbia is very different. In 1850 the Hudson’s Bay 
Company brought to the west coast the first qualified physician in the person of 
Dr. John Sebastian Helmcken, who claimed that his practice extended from the 
shores of China to the Fraser River and north to the Arctic. He and three other 
doctors and three citizens of British Columbia comprised the Legislative Council 
of the province. Dr. Helmcken represented British Columbia in 1870, when the 
colony negotiated to join Confederation,’ on the condition that the Victoria 
Esquimalt Naval Hospital be enlarged so that medicine could be taught there, and 
that a medical school be established. These conditions were met, and it was not 
until 1950 that a medical school was opened at the University of British Columbia 
in Vancouver. In spite of his extensive practice and many civic and legislative 
responsibilities, Dr. Helmcken lived into his late nineties. 


The first Act to licence medical practitioners in Canada was passed in 
1750 in Lower Canada under the governorship of Francois Bigot. This lapsed in 
1759 and was replaced by a new Act in 1788. While many modifications have 
been made since then, there has, nonetheless, been continuity in the legislation. 


In Upper Canada the first Medical Act was passed in 1795. It lapsed in 
1806 and there was a gap until 1815, the same year that the Apothecaries Act 
was passed in England marking the beginning of medical licenture in the British 
Isles. 


All this is in striking contrast to the facts shown in a survey of the United 
States made in 1842. At that time eight states never had any licensing legisla- 
iion; ten states had an Act which was subsequently repealed; and only four 
states had unbroken continuity in the control of licensing medical practitioners, 
This was due possibly to an attitude to democracy under a new-found and little- 
understood so-called “freedom”; a freedom considered personal, not national, so 
that any man had a right to be anything he said he was. These so-called medical 
schools and diploma mills flourished for many years in the States. We had our 
problems in Canada just the same, possibly best handled by the Maritime 
Provinces who decreed that anyone wishing to practise medicine must first 
register his qualifications. Those without qualifications could not practise. 


Fads or factions thrived in Ontario for some time. The two main ones 
were the eclectics or Thompsonians, and the homoeopaths. The Thompsonians 
were founded by a Mr. Thompson who was a clergyman. As far as is known, he 
had no medical training. They advocated the use of substances of vegetable 
origin only in treating disease, while the homoeopaths followed the teaching of 
well-founded medical schools in the United States, with a certain type of treat- 
ment. The members of licensing boards were usually active or retired British 
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tens medical officers. They made a point of screening each applicant’s genera! 
education, medical education, and reputation when considering granting a licence 


to practise. In this way sects and fads in medic 
° ; al practice were 
and were comparatively short-lived. 2 screened: out 


Under the British North America Act each province has jurisdiction over 
education and health within its borders. Each new province undertakes the 
licensing of its physicians. Sir Thomas Roddick began to agitate for a licensing 
examination recognized throughout Canada in 1902 when he was elected to the 
House of Commons. He was afraid that too many doctors were graduating in 
Canada, and hoped that a dominion-wide licence would make it easier for surplus 
Canadian doctors to serve in the British army, navy, merchant marine, and in 
the medical service of India. 


Unfortunately Sir Thomas Roddick’s political party was the Opposition 
and not until it came into power did his plea get any response. In 1912 the Act 
forming the Medical Council of Canada was passed, requiring each province to 
accept the principle of the examining licence and requiring the applicant to 
register in the province in which he wished to practise. Quebec was the first 
province to agree to this and Ontario the last. Today Quebec still requires its 
doctors to pass a Quebec examination and is the only province that does so. 


Until 1930 there were no means in Canada of identifying specialists. A 
man was a specialist if he said he was and felt himself competent to perform the 
duties of that specialty. Many surgeons joined the American College of Surgeons 
or one of the Royal Colleges of England, Scotland, or Ireland, and the American 
College of Surgeons undertook to grade Canadian hospitals. 


The first Canadian known to urge the formation of a Royal College ‘n 
Canada was Dr. F. N. G. Starr of Toronto at a meeting of the Canadian Medical 
Association Council in 1914. In 1920 the Regina and District Medical Society 
forwarded 4 resolution to the General Council of the Canad’an Medical Associa- 
tion recommending the formation of a Royal College to enable Canada to escape 
from the domination of the American College of Surgeons, although the College 
had many Canadian members and did a good service for Canada. Several Cana- 
dians have been president of it and of the American College of Physicians. 


The Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada received its 
charter in 1929. Today specialists in Canada must be either Fellows or Certifi- 
cants of this College, and only receive this distinction after five years of 
prescribed postgraduate study and passing written and oral examinations. This 
qualification is the recognition of the doctor as a specialist and consultant in 
his field. Our hospitals are now classified by the Canadian Council on Hospital 
Accreditation. 


The Canadian Medical Association was established in 1867 primarily to put 
pressure on the government to collect vital statistics and to adopt useful public 
health measures. At this time the term “state medicine” was coined to designate 
the field of government in medicine. 


Hospital and health insurance began in the British sector of Victoria, 
British Columbia, in 1850 in the gold rush days, when the French Benevolent 
Hospital gave medical and hospital care to the people for a certain fee per year. 
In 1655 Dr. Bouchard at Ville Marie, in Quebec, gave medical care on an annual 
contract basis. Well into the 20th century contract practice in the form of 
Masonic lodge practice was carried on in Hamilton and in many other areas. It 
was also common in mines and lumber camps. 


Canada was not late in the establishment of hospitals. The first hospital 
in Canada was established in Quebec City in 1639—the Hétel Dieu de Québec— 
by the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, a niece of Cardinal Richelieu. This hospital is St.) 
operating. When it was founded it was the only hospital in America north ot 
Mexico. In 1763 when La Nouvelle France became a British colony the Hotel 
Dieu de Québec was the fifth oldest hospital in the British Empire, ranking aiter 
St. Bartholomew’s and St. Thomas’ in London and hospitals in Chatham anc 
Bath. These hospitals were travellers’ inns and homes for the aged and infirm 
as well as for the acutely ill. 
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The first attending physician at Hotel Dieu de Québec was Robert Gifford. 
In the exhibit “Canadian History as Depicted in Heraldry” which opened in 
Ottawa in November 1969 the oldest document on display originated in the court 
of Louis XIV of France and bore witness to the ennoblement of Robert Gifford, 
the first physician of the Hotel Dieu de Québec. 


Canadian medicine became widely respected through the activities of a 
native of Ontario, Sir William Osler. Sir William was born at Bond Head, Upper 
Canada, in 1849, the son of a Church of England clergyman. As a boy he lived 
in Dundas, where the environment stimulated his interest in natural phenomena, 
and his first microscopic observations were carried out on the waters of Dundas 
Marsh. He never practised medicine as a family physician, but he was a master 
of observation and perception with an analytical mind and retentive memory. 
Both his time and his mind were well organized, and as a result he accomplished 
far more than ordinary mortals. 


In 1875 Osler was appointed Professor of Anatomy at McGill University, 
Montreal; later he was given an appointment at Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore where many outstanding men of medicine and surgery were congre- 
gated, and in 1905 he became Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford University, 
England. The fact that Sir William was a Canadian and highly respected 
throughout the world stimulated respect for Canadian medicine, but his leaving 
Canada may possibly have slowed medical progress in Canada. Many fine Cana- 
dians followed Sir William to Baltimore and to England, and many of them never 
returned to Canada but made their contributions in their adopted land. 


The true physician is an investigator, an observer, attempting to see and 
understand the facts and to sort them out into some kind of logical pattern. 
Research in early days was carried out with the senses and the mind. Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood; Jenner’s discovery of the relation 
between cowpox and smallpox and the immunization against smallpox before the 
organism causing the disease was dicovered; and Lord Lister’s antiseptic surgery 
—evolved from observations made by Pasteur on fermentation—all were clinical 
research accomplishments. Dr. Groves of Fergus, Ontario, boiled his instruments 
and scrubbed his hands before operating because he got less infection that way, 
before the proven fact was discovered that germs were the cause of infection. 


Today clinical observation and clinical research have given way to labora- 
tory research. The first outstanding laboratory research done in Canada was 
the isolation of insulin by Banting, Best, and Collip. So popular has become 
laboratory science today that every teacher must be a researcher and a writer, 
and as a result he is apt to concentrate on this and fail to teach his students the 
importance of training and using his senses, which is the essence of clinical 
proficiency. 


Today, students and residents order every conceivable test on their patients 
regardless of whether the history and clinical examination warrant it because 
they fear the criticism of their instructors if they fail to do so. This results in 
the physician so trained being incapable of coming to a logical conclusion without 
a hospital laboratory at his disposal, resulting in a poor clinician and very 
expensive medical care. Eighty per cent of patients in doctors’ offices today on 
this continent are there because of anxiety and fear and what they do to the 
function of their normal organs. In these cases laboratory tests give only 
negative results and the patient concludes that he has a very rare disease or that 
the doctor has missed something, and he seeks more tests. Very few of these 
patients listen to or comprehend the doctor’s explanation for their symptoms, 
or they get a totally erroneous impression of what he has said. We are therefore 
encouraging a population of introspective, inefficient, and very expensive indi- 
viduals as patients. People live by habits, and habits of introspection and self- 
analysis are extremely difficult to correct. 


The future efficiency of the majority of people is not bright. They read 
health literature written by so-called medical writers who are giving their own 
concept of articles which they do not understand and which they have read in 
scientific journals. An example of this was an article in Readers’ Digest after 
the discovery of penicillin, where it was stated with no reservations that if any- 
one ever died of pneumonia in the future it would be the doctor’s fault. Many 
things can cause pneumonia on which penicillin has no influence whatever. 
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Advertising today is direcied to ensnare the introspective, unsure person. 
This is not only the advertising of patent medicines, but also of beauty aids, 
dental creams, automobiles, modes of travel, and resort hotels. Industry and 
universities follow the same form. I fear that many university students today 
are not seekers of knowledge but seekers of status through a university degree, 
and the superior financial returns that a degree may ensure. Parents discourage 
their children from entering vocations of service to society because there is no 


money in those occupations. Status is based on what you have and not what 
you are. 


In 1817 Robert Gourlay, through a questionnaire to the various districts 
of Upper Canada, attempted to ascertain how many qualified physicians there 
were in each district, and to relate this to the population. Our area was then 
known as the Gore District and had a population of 8,543, and he recorded three 
physicians, one of whom was in Nelson, one in Wellington Square (now Burling- 
ton) and one in Ancaster. He apparently overlooked Dr. William Case who came 
to Hamilton in 1810 and established a homestead at Lottridge and Main streets 


DR. WM. CASE, KING AND WALNUL Sis. 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 


on the outskirts of Hamilton. During the War of 1812 Dr. Case’s house was 
converted to a military hospital where he helped to care for the sick and wounded, 
twelve to thirty patients being accommodated in this hospital. One of the 
wounded was Captain Thomas Taylor who later became the first judge of 
Wentworth County. 


Dr. Case was born in New Hampshire, the son of Dr. William Case, and 
practised in New Hampshire before coming to Canada. His son and grandson, 
both named William, became physicians. The son graduated from Fairfield 
Medical School in New York State and the grandson graduated from McGill. 
Dr. Oliver Tiffany came to Ancaster about 1796, died in 1835, and is buried in 
St. John’s Churchyard, Ancaster. 


In those early days the most common maladies in this area, aside from 
accidents in the bush, were malaria and snake bite, both of which have long since 
vanished. Typhus made its appearance in Hamilton in 1850 introduced by Irish 
immigrants fleeing the potato famine. During the winter of 1832-33 cholera made 
its appearance in Kingston, then in Cobourg, Brantford, and Hamilton. The first 
victims in Hamilton were inmates of the gaol. The gaol governor and his wife 
both died of the disease. All the inmates were released by order of Allan 
MacNab, save one who was confined on a capital charge. A second epidemic of 
cholera occurred in 1854-55. When cholera first invaded Hamilton there was no 
hospital. Bodies of the victims were stored in sheds and buried in mass graves 
on Burlington Heights. 


In 1847 the City of Hamilton purchased a hotel at the foot of John Street 
and converted it into a seventy-bed hospital. In 1882 when the city had a popu- 
lation of 50,000 a site at the corner of Barton Street and Victoria Avenue, outside 
the city limits, was purchased for the erection of a city hospital. This hospital 
still operates as the Barton Street branch of the Civic Hospital complex. 


The Ontario Hospital, now the Hamilton Psychiatric Hospital, was estab- 
lished in 1876, and St. Joseph’s Hospital in 1890. In 1905 the Mountain Sanatorium 
was opened with a few tents for the care of tuberculosis patients, and in 1907 
the Grafton Infirmary was added at a cost of about $5,000. This is hard to 
believe now when we cannot erect a hospital for less than $30,000. a bed! The 
Mountain Sanatorium was always in the forefront in the battle against tubercu- 
losis. As the disease receded, the institution gradually expanded into the Chedoke 
General and Children’s Hospital, a rehabilitation unit, nursing school, and medical 
technology school, and management has been very successful in maintaining 
public support. 


At the present time a regional hospital council is steering the regional 
institutions into the roles each will play in health care in the various areas of 
Ontario. Unfortunately in the past there has been strong competition between 
hospital and management. Representatives on the regional councils come from 
the various institutions, and they are still jockeying on an individual basis rather 
than seeing the whole health problem as a puzzle to be solved. There is a study 
in progress now to establish regional laboratories to serve the family physician 
and his patients and thus relieve hospital laboratories. The tests will be done in 
the regional labs, while special tests less frequently requested or requiring special 
equipment may be sent from the regional laboratory to certain hospital labora- 
tories designated to do that specific test. 


Computer medicine is being pushed forward. It is planned that at the 
computer centre each hospital and private physician will file the case history and 
all laboratory data for each patient, giving a permanent record which will be 
transferable from hospital to hospital and from physician to physician. This is 
an idealistic plan, with a tendency to consider the computer at least as infallible 
as the Bible. The computer simply sorts out or digests the data that is fed into 
it and then disgorges it in a systematized state. Laboratory tests are often 
inaccurate, and case histories are even more so as patients often withhold 
pertinent information. They may not hesitate to tell a consultant something 
that they withhold from the family doctor. The consultant they hope never to 
encounter again, but the family physician they will meet socially and they would 
resent his knowledge of this particular situation or fact. 
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If anyone thinks that a computer is going to digest the emotional causes 
of a patient’s discomforts he is mistaken, because, in the majority of cases the 
doctor will not get this information, and if he does he will consider it confidential 
and will be even more secretive than the patient. The more we mechanize our 
diagnostic and treatment procedures, the greater is the chance of error. Many 
of these errors are due to the patient’s and the physician’s failure to be frank 


and accurate, and many can be traced to the maladjustment of the laboratory 
instruments. 


The cost of health care has always been a source of annoyance to the 
public chiefly because it was not included in the family budget. The cost now is, 
of necessity, much greater than ever before, but because it is in the budget 
through government or voluntary insurance, there is less complaint. As it does 
not come directly out of the pocket it is referred to as being “free,” and is 
therefore subject to abuses through over-use. Insurance premiums go up, hos- 
pital costs go up, and the only place the money can come from is directly from 
the individual’s personal purse in the form of premiums and taxes. Economy 
seems to be a dirty word, but if individuals do not practise economy in health 
matters, and practise it on a national scale, we are really going to be in trouble 
from health costs. When this occurs the government is not going to criticize the 
public for its misuse of facilities, but will cut the income of the experts who 
render the service. Medicine will be nationalized, and the service that the patient 
will be given will be anything but personal. 
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HAMILTON’S FIRST CIVIC HOSPITAL 
AT THE HEAD OF AURORA STREET 


Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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BURLINGTON BAY AS I REMEMBER IT 


by John James Halcrow 


(An Address Read Before the Society by T. M. Bailey on 
January 9, 1970) 


There is no more beautiful site for a city than that of Hamilton, Ontario. 
Situated in a land-locked harbour on the south shore of Burlington Bay, it has 
a climate warm in summer and stimulating in winter; a pure and refreshing 
supply of water, and is surrounded by the finest fruit and vegetable farms in 
Ontario. 


In my youth there were activities on the Bay all the year round; in the 
winter skating, ice-boating, and fish-spearing, as well as horse-racing on the ice 
when two thousand or more people would crowd around the track at the foot of 
James Street. The usual thickness of the ice was two feet, but it is a wonder 
that it did not crack under the weight of so many people. In those days there 
were no automatic refrigerators and ice had to be cut from the Bay in winter 
and stored for summer use. The Magee-Walton Company kept ice in a building 
known as the old wheat wharf. A large channel about eight feet wide was cut 
out from this building to the ice-field and cleared of surrounding ice so that the 
cakes would float down to the dock to be lifted by a chair-escalator. 


In April the south wind brought an early break-up on the Bay, driving the 
ice down to the Beach, where in little over an hour it would pile up to quite a 
height. Then the fishing season began, and perch, bass, freshwater herring, 
sunfish, catfish, and eels, we.e caught in every corner of the Bay. One man I 
knew had eight lines out and made a living by shipping eels to New York. 
Another sport was sailing with centreboards and free keels that might have been 
twelve feet deep from deck to keel, and smaller craft even to the mainsail without 
a jib, The centreboard boats, as I remember them, were also called fishing 
smacks, although I do not remember any fishing being done from them. They 
sailed without a jib. All these vessels have disappeared. 


With the fall came duck-shooting when a morning’s bag was eight or 
more and the flocks of ducks were like a solid bridge stretching across the Bay. 
The water of Burlington Bay in those days had a slightly weedy taste, as I know 
by experience, but it was pure enough to drink. My first outing on the Bay was 
in 1885. I was in dresses then; when little boys usually wore dresses until they 
were four years old. My uncle, James Halcrow, never married, but he liked 
children and several times took a boatload of five or six out for a row on the 
Bay. On this particular day he rowed over to Carroll’s Point where we young 
ones played in the sand, waded in the water, and gathered clams. When a sudden 
storm came up my uncle did not know what to do. Could he risk rowing across 
a mile of rough water, or should he wait a while and probably frighten the 
families of the children under his care? He decided to try to row. 


Seating all the children on the floor of the boat, he started out for our 
boat-house at the foot of Simcoe Street. The waves came over the sides of the 
boat but my uncle being a powerful man was able to keep it from going broad- 
side. We all finally arrived at the boat-house just under what was known as 
Point Hill. I know he prayed. We little ones had faith in him and did not 
panic, but when we landed I said “Uncle, my dresses are all wet,” and there were 
three or four inches of water in the bottom of the boat where we had been sit- 
ting. My uncle never took all of us out again, but I was always with him on the 
Bay until I grew to manhood. Of old Norse stock, he had been raised in the 
Shetland Isles and loved the water. He shot his last duck when over eighty. 


The south shore of Burlington Bay has changed a great deal since the early 
days when there were deep cuts and inlets from above Barton Street to the foot 
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of Hess Street. In my time there was one inlet behind the Spring Brewery 
which was used as a dump for everything that was useless, such as old mattresses 
tin cans, beds, ashes, and a few dead dogs, cats, and other animals. In this small 
area around the Great Western Railway station the first industries of Hamilton 
were established. The Hamilton Bridge Works made lathes and tools, bridges 
and structural steel. Gartshore-Thompson made water-pipes. The Morrison 
works made boilers for engines. A bolt works, and the Rolling Mills, now the 
Steel Company of Canada on Huckleberry Point, all settled here. . 


Near the middle of the south shore and near the new docks was a large 
elevator used for storing and shipping grain, and the old immigrants’ whart. 
Boats going to Dundas in those days had to unship the topmast to go under the 
low railway bridge at the entrance to the Desjardins Canal. Under Dundurn 
Castle there was a sandy beach which was never developed. <A foot-path from 
Barton Street led into Dundurn Park, and in a little corner of the Park was the 
grave of Sir Allan MacNab enclosed by a stone wall about eight feet high. From 
Harvey Park on the west side of Dundurn Park hunters with old-fashioned 
muzzle-loading guns used to line Burlington Heights in the fall and shoot the 
wild ducks as they crossed from the Bay into the marsh. The ducks must have 
been flying low. But even ducks seem to learn by experience, and many morn- 
ings as I sat in a blind on Carroll’s Point I saw flock after flock rise and fly over, 
nearly a mile above Burlington Heights. 


At the Valley Inn inlet in past days about one hundred ice huts used to be 
erected in winter for spearing fish. A little farther on is Carroll’s Point on the 
north shore, the greatest duck shooting point at this end of the Bay, where | 
have put in a good many mornings before sunrise. On one particular morning 
I was up about midnight to try to secure a favourable spot with some companions 
who were awaiting me at the boat-house. Carroll’s Point was about a mile 
across the Bay, and when we got there the place was already taken by two fellows 
who had come the day before. After putting their decoys out and building their 
screen, they spent the rest of the evening in spearing frogs and cooking the hind 
legs. They kindly offered us some of the legs. Having nothing else to do, we 
went up to the top of the hill, and at about two o’clock in the morning when the 
moon was full, we found several watermelons in a field. Somehow, frogs’ legs 
and watermelons did not agree and we were all sick. To complete the fiasco, 
rain began to fall just at daylight and the ducks did not fly. We arrived home 
tired, sleepy, hungry, and wet, and worst of all, we had missed the Herald Road 
Peace: 


Rock Bay dock is a short distance from Carroll’s Point along a narrow 
beach. Rock Bay wharf was a good bathing spot for those who could swim and 
dive. Two or three members of a party had been up on the hill in the Park 
where they had imbibed a little too freely. They decided to go for a swim, and 
after a time one of them was missed. One of the others dived in, searched the 
waters, and came up in terror to report that their friend was sitting on the bot- 
tom of the Bay drinking out of a bottle. The third man, not believing the story, 
dived in to see for himself and came up about as fast as he went down. It was 
only too true, he said, but instead of drinking, their friend was sitting there 
smoking a cigar! 


Rock Bay was an ideal park in those days and was a favourite place for 
wading or bathing, with clear water two or three feet deep. An incline railway 
ran from the Bay shore to the top of the hill. There were two double seats in 
each car, the top was open, and the price of a trip was five cents. A flight of 
steps also took you up to the park at the top of the hill. This park had a licensed. 
roller-skating rink, and was practically the only pleasure park for the city ot 
Hamilton. Although Dundurn in those days was private property, a large area ot 
it was fenced off for professional ball teams near where the pavilion is now, and 
extending to the fence at the west end Gt barton treet. 


Beyond Rock Bay is Willow Point with good bathing on the Point but 
with a steep shore not good for children or inexperienced swimmers ; and although 
water extended out for some distance, it was not good for swimming or fishing. 
Just below the Roman Catholic cemetery [Holy Sepulchre] was a small pond 
or inlet protected by a bay where sunfish came to spawn. This inlet was at one 
time called Brighton Beach, and was about a mile west of La Salle Park. 
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My recollections of La Salle Park are of a wooden wharf and a black 
wooden warehouse. In times past it had been quite a busy shipping point with 
4 road cut out from Browne’s Wharf to the top of the hill. On the other side 
of the road there was a large frame house called Oaklands, a very fine place, 
owned by Valancy Fuller. 


The Bay was in early times called Macassa Bay. René-Robert Cavelier, 
Sieur de la Salle was the first European to sail on its waters. Governor Simcoe 
named it Burlington Bay. The land around Burlington (or Hamilton) Beach is 
low and very uneven, and the water is shallow. The Beach is pretty well taken 
up by summer cottages, and as it is nearly all sand there are not many large trees 
or any gardens. 


Going back to the old Grand Trunk station, let us row down as far as the 
Water-works on the south shore of the Bay. Up by the station was a boat-house 
run by Luke Thomson, and the large wooden ice-house of Magee-Walton, 
managed by Inksetter and Myers in the 1920’s. The railway tracks ran south of 
this building and the old station was south of the tracks where a Mr. Anderson 
kept a very tidy patch of ground over near Bay Street, and in large letters of 
whitewashed stones the word ‘HAMILTON’ was spelled out. I do not know of 
any other station that was kept as well as Mr. Anderson’s. The freight sheds 
at that time extended about a block to the west of the station before they were 
moved to Ferguson Avenue between Barton and Cannon. A little inlet of the Bay 
where I have often skated ran from about Bay Street down to Simcoe Street. 
It was full of bullrushes in those days, but is now new ground. 


Down at Simcoe Street two old wooden docks extended about two hundred 
feet into the Bay and there was also a dock on each side of the street. In {he 
middle of this the James Street cotton mill had a large wooden box sewer which 
took waste water from the mill into the Bay . This was the first case of pollution 
in the Bay with water waste. There were hardly any sewers in Hamilton in those 
days, and all the digging was done by hand. My uncle’s boat-house was down 
here and he had to build a runway over this sewer to get to Bay water. Later 
the boat-house was moved along the shore to another site. Soper’s sail-loft was 
at Simcoe and Bay streets, and the Soper family lived almost next door in Bay 
Street. 

One of my earliest recollections is of the burning of the old steamer 
Shamrock as she lay at the south wharf. This old boat ran over to Rock Bay 
and was well patronized. After the Shamrock came the Maggie Mason and 
after her the Acacia, quite a creditable boat that ran to Bay View and some- 
times to the Beach. 


Down near Bay Street north were three large boat-houses, the first of 
which was Whittaker’s. People lived there, but I never saw any boats around. 
Jim Massie’s was the next, and he had about thirteen boat-houses which he 
rented by the season or year for single or family boats. Jim was an alderman 
of Hamilton and was well liked. Jim Thompson bought Massie out in the 
nineteen-twenties and carried on until a few years ago. Almost next door to 
Massie was Bastien, who also had all the business he could carry. Just behind 
Massie’s the Marconi Company erected a tall mast at Point Hill where some 
experimenting was done between Hamilton and Toronto about 1903. During the 
winter Massie and Bastien built new boats for sale or replacements. A little 
further on Kerr and the Askew boys also got into the game. About this time the 
gas engine was beginning to come into use and the fleet of sailing boats was fast 
disappearing. 


South of the old wheat wharf another alderman of Hamilton, Mr. Alec 
Donald, managed the Donald swimming baths which had been built by the City 
of Hamilton. As the Bay became polluted and swimming was forbidden, some 
fishing and shooting clubs used the building for a clubhouse. 


Next on our route was Robertson’s shipbuilding yard. They built yachts 
mostly. A few big ships were launched by the Hamilton Bridge Works, among 
them the Arabian. She was built of steel, and true to naval superstition, the 
workers would not launch her on a Friday. Two trials to get her off the skids 
were unsuccessful, but finally they got her off, and although she did have some 
bad luck, there were no fatalities during her career. Another boat which was 
built here was the Greyhound, and she, I believe, was used in the Toronto trade. 
She was the last big boat that I can remember. 
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BASTIEN’S BOAT-YARD 


Courtesy The Tamiltow Spectator 


THE MACASSA 


Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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A building known as the Green House was somewhere in this area, where 
green beer bottles were blown. It was said to have been a barracks for a British 
regiment stationed here in the early part of the 19th century. There was another 
glass works in Macaulay Street. 


The steamboats Macassa, Modjeska, and Mazeppa used to run from the 
foot of James Street. The Tuckett family was instrumental in bringing out the 
Macassa and Modjeska. The Macassa was stationed at Toronto and the 
Modjeska at Hamilton. The former, a staunch little boat, was built on the Clyde 
about 1888, and a year or so later the Modjeska came to Hamilton. She was a 
larger boat but a little top-heavy. Both these steamers did a very good trade 
between Hamilton and Toronto in passengers and freight, taking about three 
hours from one port to the other. With the advent of the automobile these boats 
lost their popularity ; the Macassa ended up working around Georgian Bay where 
she foundered in a storm. The Mazappa used to make the run to the Beach 
and back. Mr. John Moodie brought the Turbinia to Hamilton in 1904. She 
had one of the first turbine engines and made a fast good run to Toronto. She 
was a splendid boat, but I believe she was expensive to run. During World War 
] she transferred to the West Indies trade and was also used as a troopship in 
European waters. 


Another little steamer that I remember was the Alpha. She belonged to 
Bob Watts. When I worked with him at the Hamilton Bridge Works he used 
to come to me at night to make out his time-card, yet he was able to install that 
upright engine in his little boat. The Alpha might have been twenty-five feet 
Jong; she ran by steam and had to carry a good supply of coal. She ran around 
the Bay until gas engines supplanted steam engines. 


At the foot of John Street was Thomas Myles’ dock where much of the 
coal used in Hamilton was brought in by boat. There is one little dot on the 
map that perhaps I should mention as it had to do with the Cataract Power 
Company—the auxiliary power-house at the foot of Hughson Street. A cousin 
of mine, James Buchanan, was engineer there for some time and I have often 
been inside the building. In the early days of the Decew Falls generating station 
melting ice in the spring used to choke the turbines. Before a way was found to 
keep the ice out without stopping the turbines this auxiliary power-house was 
used. After it was abandoned, the Hamilton Rowing Club used it as a clubhouse. 


East of Myles’ docks at John Street the shoreline ran down to the foot of 
Wellington Street where herds of cows used to graze and some-one kept a 
piggery. A large inlet ran from Wellington Street, crossing Ferrie Street, to 
well up into the city. It then ran across Strachan Street and passed Barton 
Street at the Smart-Turner machine shop. I am told that it ended up as far 
south as King and Catharine Streets. This inlet has long been filled in, and 
Burlington Street runs over part of it. 


Tom Jutten’s boat-house was at the foot of Wellington Street and near 
it was the Victoria Yacht Club where quite a fleet of yachts was moored. Another 
large wooden sewer run out into the Bay at this point. The city bought up the 
bay front from Hughson to Wellington street for docks, and after the revetment 
wall was built out into the Bay the part behind it was filled in and Eastwood 
Park was made. The North End Improvement Society was formed at this time 
with Tom Jutten as head man. He later became mayor of Hamilton. 


About two or three blocks further down was another elevator on a pile 
wharf. It was evidently a Grand Trunk Railway elevator but was never used for 
grain purposes in my time. A railway switch off the main line at Ferguson 
Avenue ran down to the Beach past Huckleberry Point, and this little spur line, 
to a large extent, opened up the manufacturing area of Hamilton. This spur 
line connected with the main line of the Grand Trunk Railway and trains ran 
irom the King and Ferguson station to Collingwood and Meaford. It also brought 
coal to the Water-works. The old elevator burned down, but the piles and 
timbers were saved and made a good bathing spot. Near this old elevator was 
an inlet which we boys used to call The Channel. It was the dirtiest spot on the 
Bay, not excluding Coal Oil Inlet. Fortunately, we were not bothered by any 
sanitary committees. On the far side was Landsdown Park, a beautiful little 
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park, but in those days not much used. It was north of Burlington Street on 
property which formerly belonged to the Land family. Near Wentworth Street 
the Weirs had a boat-house where they made and rented boats 
shoreline here the water was quite shallow and continued shallow out into the 
Bay like a sandy reef. Then it took a sudden drop and was deep enough for 
navigation, and on the edge of this drop the fishing was splendid. 


Along the 


One day I went fishing here with Charley Sealey, each in his own boat 
Charley had a small pole about the thickness of your little finger and he fastened 
into a large eel as black as Satan and just as active. The little pole stood the 
gaff and Charley pulled the eel out of the water and into the boat, but when he 
saw the size of the monster he dropped the pole and scooted to the far end of 
the boat. The eel frolicked among the cushions, got the line into a most delight- 
ful tangle, and covered everything with its slime. That eel measured faicty-nine 
inches long. The largest perch I ever caught was one foot long. : 


There were three hotels on the Beach: Dynes’; the Arlington, run by 
Mr. Kretchman; and the Ocean House, run by the Brierly family. After th 
Ocean House burned to the ground a hotel called the Lakeside was built bv 
Mr. Perry, and was run by the family until just a few years ago. The Royal 
Hamilton Yacht Club at the canal was a very imposing structure until it was 
destroyed by fire in 1915. 
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_During prohibition days all kinds of tricks were used to get liquor into 
Hamilton, where there was always a ready sale. One day a strange boat came 
into the Bay. For some reason, the captain lost his reckoning and the vessel 
piled up on the sandbar at the foot of Wentworth Street. To lighten the ship 
the cargo was thrown overboard, and people who were there have told me that 
they never saw so many rowboats collect together in such a short time and in 
so small a space, all anxious to help the unfortunate captain out of trouble by 
offering him their boats to hold the jettisoned cargo. The offers were gladly 
received and the boats were loaded to capacity when an unfortunate accident 
happened and one of the cases broke, disclosing the fact that they contained 
bottled whiskey. Several of these generous men expressed regret that they had 
ever got mixed up with such a scheme, and declared that they would now have 
to take the cases to shore where they would undoubtedly have to be destroyed. 
Other willing workers insisted that some of the cases had sunk to the bottom, 
which would seem strange as alcohol is only 8/10 the weight of water and there- 
fore should float. Several of these cases were said to have drifted up onto the 
shore and were claimed as salvage. One man got quite a number of them and 
for safe-keeping stored them in his barn. One of his friends decided to move 
the treasure to a safer place, and one dark night he took it all to his own barn 
and slept with it to make doubly sure. When a third party found out about the 
liquor, he pumped enough exhaust from his car into the barn to make his friend 
sleep very soundly, and in the morning all the bottles had disappeared. 


Coal Oil Inlet lay at the foot of Wellington Street and did not go very 
far inland. The Freeman Fertilizer Company had a plant there and dumped all 
the residue into the inlet and the smell was terrible. It swarmed with big snakes 
six feet long as well as snapping turtles that could bite your arm off. Coal Oil 
Inlet had its good points, and there grew the most beautiful white water lilies 
in the whole district. Not far from Coal Oil Inlet was Huckleberry Point where 
the Steel Company of Canada is now. At one time the Point was quite a place 
for duck shooting, although never as good as the north shore of the Bay. 


Stipes’ Inlet was on the east side of Huckleberry Point. I well remember 
the old blast furnace at the smelting works where cast iron was made into pigs. 
I worked at the east end steel works as a machinist about 1900 or 1902, with one 
36” lathe, a drill, a shaper, and a roll turning lathe. I worked alone on the night 
shift five days a week, thirteen hours a day, when Bob Fleming was the machine 


boss. 


Hamilton has always had a good supply of pure water, and although cholera 
and other epidemics have struck the city there has been no disease of any conse- 
quence that could be attributed to bad water. The shoals of fresh-water herr:ng 
that used to come up to Lake Ontario and Burlington Bay have disappearec, 
and many other changes have taken place in the Hamilton that I knew when | 
was a boy there long ago. 
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A CENTURY OF SPORT 


by Robert Hanley 
Sports Editor, The Spectator 


THE BAILEY MEMORIAL LECTURE 
(An Address to the Society on October 16, 1970) 


From the very beginning, man has been a competitor; otherwise he would 
not have survived the forces of nature, the elements, or the depredations of the 
other creatures of his planet. In recorded times his competitive nature has 
been reflected too often in destructive ways, in wars and peacetime violence, but 
it has also been reflected in productive ways—in the refinement of sciences that 
have helped him to learn more and to live better in every century. 


This inherent competitive spirit is the basis of the contests and competitions 
that we know as Sport. In different civilizations they have had different forms, 
but their common denominators—skill, talent, preparation, and dedication—have 
been constant. Sport can be heroic, and it can be cruel. It can be friendly, and 
it can be hostile. In modern times it has had two essential divisions, the amateur 
or recreational division, and the professional, or spectator division. In the former, 
athletes toil and try for the old alma mater; in the latter, they overtax their 
hearts to win a richer contract for the next season. As for the professional phase 
of sport, it has now become one of the largest single segments of the entertain- 
ment industry. Vast audiences attend, watch on television, or follow through 
their newspapers such headlining sports as football, hockey, baseball, horse and 
car-racing, basketball, boxing, and others. 


Sport is not new. There were contests in archery twenty thousand years 
ago, and wrestling perhaps five thousand years ago. Crude skis have been 
recovered, indicating that man moved or competed on them as early as 2500 B.C. 
The earliest Olympic Games date from 1370 B.C. 


What do you suppose was the first game ever played with a round ball? 
Some sources claim that it was polo, the venue Tibet, and the year 525 B.C. In 
Canada our first and aboriginal sport was lacrosse, already old when Jacques 
Cartier came to Hochelaga. Newcomers from Europe probably brought horse- 
racing which dates from Roman times in Britain. Crude skates, four hundred 
years old, made their first North American appearance on the feet of soldiers of 
the British garrison at Kingston. 


For most of the big sports that we know today we have to move back into 
the 19th century. Badminton was introduced in the 1860’s and tennis in the 
1870's. Curling also arrived in the ’70’s, but golf, already old in Scotland and 
England, did not find its place here until late in the 19th century. Baseball, 
which evolved from cricket, was one hundred years of age in 1969. The first 
professional club was the Cincinnati Red Stockings, the same Cincinnati Reds 
represented in the World Series of this year. 


Football, at the American college level, was also one hundred years of age 
in 1969. It evolved from soccer, and much of it was patterned from a game 
played between Harvard and McGill in 1874. In Canada the Stanley Cup has 
been in competition since 1893, and the Grey Cup since 1909. American profes- 
sional football is fifty years of age, and Canadian football at the inter-community 
level, at first amateur and now professional, is very nearly a century old. As for 
horse-racing, the Queen’s Plate has been an annual event for three-year-old 
thoroughbreds since 1860. 


Later on, we will be talking about the evolution of our Canadian sport from 
the amateur to the professional era; of American and International sport; of the 
influence of television; of the apparent spectator trend towards the more violent 
in sport. But first, I must say something about Hamilton, its athletes, and its 
spectator identification with Hamilton teams. This city has long enjoyed a 
special eminence in sport, an eminence far out of proportion with its size. In 


ae 


1930 we organized and were hosts to the first British Empire Games. Earlier 
such famous Hamiltonians as Billy Sherring and Bobby Kerr had won Olympic 
titles, and we are still producing competitors of British Empire, Pan-American 
and Olympic stature. We must not overlook either, the former international and 
interscholastic triumphs of Captain J. R. Cornelius’ boys from the old Hamilton 


Central Collegiate Institute at the Penn relays, and in international rifle 
competitions. 


The 91st Highlanders Track Meet, which makes competition available for 
over one thousand athletes each spring at the Armouries, is the oldest continuing 
track event in Canada. Some of the famous feet which have pounded its boards 
were those of Nurmi, Venzke, and Cunningham. 


Sport is still a very big item in Hamilton’s secondary schools, and includes foot- 
ball, basketball, hockey, wrestling, and even a little of golf and curling. McMaster 
University is entered in the big league of Canadian intercollegiate sport, and in 
the small college groupings we now have Mohawk College. 


In the Jockey Club’s consolidation of racing at Woodbine, Fort Erie and 
Greenwood, Hamilton lost its race track, but we look back with pride to the 
Hamilton owners who have won the Queen’s guineas and the Queen’s Plate. 
Organized minor sports—sports for boys and girls under sixteen years of age— 
are probably more varied and attractive to youngsters in Hamilton than in any 
other community of the same size in all of Canada. Finally, we are surrounded 
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by noisy automobile race tracks, overhung with dust and fumes, which draw 
record crowds weekly. 


So much for Hamilton. I think we should now stand back and take a look 
at spectator sport of the last thirty to forty years; at some of its characters, at 
the social changes it traces, at the broadening of educational opportunity, and at 
the improvement in the standard of living. 


Today’s professional athlete is wiser, better trained, better educated, and 
better paid, than any before him. The nineteen-twenties and the nineteen-thirties 
were the decades of transition in some sports; others did not catch up until the 
‘forties. Today there are very few athletes without a reasonable educational 
background, but in the ’twenties you found diamonds in the rough in fellows like 
the great Babe Ruth who had a good deal of trouble with the English language. 
Once asked if his new car had hydraulic brakes, Ruth replied “I haven’t the 
faintest consumption.” The Babe was responsible for other gems—“It’s been 
installed in them since babies...” “I don’t think it’s magnatory,’ and “Maybe 
we should send out a pose to look for them.” 


While pay had gone up in the ’thirties, some of the stars were still educa- 
tionally undernourished. When somebody made fun of Dizzy Dean for his misuse 
of the English language Dizz gave this classic retort: “A lot of guys who don’t 
say ain’t, ain’t eatin’ very good.” As the academic level of the players went up, 
and their salaries too, new disciplines were imposed, and the “characters” began 
to disappear. I suppose that two of these were Casey Stengel and Yogi Berra. 
Stengel was funny because no one could unwind his sentences. Berra was funny 
because he was a simple, honest, naive kind of man who did not look far beyond 
the game of baseball. Berra once went to Europe on a tour, and on his return 
was asked what he thought of the Louvre in Paris. “Well,” said Yogi, “it’s all 
right if you like pictures.” When asked about his first trip to the west coast 
he answered “You see one ocean, you’ve seen them all.” Another time a couple 
of Yankees were trying to induce him to go with them to Independence, Missouri, 
to inspect the new Truman library. Said Yogi, “Why do I wanna go and look at 
a lot of old books? I got lots of new ones at home.” 


The greatest impacts on spectator sport in the last half-century have been 
the reduction of the work week, more leisure time, and the advent of radio and 
television. The economic result of these factors on professional sport has been 
staggering. Consider this: the New York Giants of the National Football League 
in the late nineteen-twenties were owned by the trainer-manager of Gene 
Tunney. In settlement of a two thousand, five hundred dollar gambling debt he 
gave the franchise to the Mara family. Today, with live sellouts and TV income, 
you could not buy the Giants’ franchise for twenty million dollars! 


Another major change produced by these developments has been the decline 
of amateur sports as a self-sustaining spectacle. Few will pay fifty cents any 
longer to watch amateurs when they can see the world’s best professionals on 
television. It is for this reason that amateur sport must now be classed as recrea- 
tional or participation sport. Where it involves competition at international levels 
it now requires financial assistance from professionals and governments. Pro- 
fessional hockey helps to sustain amateur hockey because it requires young 
recruits. Television ruined the baseball minor leagues, therefore professional 
baseball has had to sustain the remaining minor leagues. Boxing was practically 
wiped out by television, as free fights on TV shut down the small boxing clubs 
all over North America. There is still an appetite for boxing today, but few able 
fighters are available. As for football and basketball at the American professional 
level, these are the two richest and most fortunate phases of sport. They pay 
little or nothing for talent development because their recruits are trained, at no 
cost to them, by American colleges. 


If you consider the consequence of a spectator sport by its annual total 
attendances, then you must consider automobile-racing as being right up with 
the leaders. It is the violence and the imminent hazard of death that appeals to 
many, and whether it is formula racing or stock cars or dragsters, you will 
usually find the bleachers jammed. Oil companies and automobile manufacturers 
have helped to promote the automotive sports, but most of their success is due to 
fan appreciation. The trend is towards the violent. That is why football and 
hockey are growing faster than baseball. 
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I have been a newspaper man for thirty-five year 
forty-five years. Our family radio in 1927 a ap Wee onc Gee een wi 
Fight, and I remember the tears shed before it when Dempsey lost that ae 
count fight in Chicago to Tunney. On the same radio, I heard the famous C a 
dian National Exhibition swims with George Young and Ernst Vierkotter poe 
the first hockey broadcasts by Foster Hewitt. I was thirteen years old when I 
first sneaked into a Tiger football game at the Hamilton Amateur Athletic 
Association grounds, using the money my parents had given me to buy eon and 


mw Neither the larceny nor the frugality demonstrated then has remained 
with me. 


Much of my newspaper career at the Spectator in Hamilton was spent in 
police, politics, feature, and royal tour duties. I was only a “relief man” in sport 
until assigned to take over the department in 1958. I was a police court reporter 
in 1935 on the day that Fritzie Hanson ran wild at the H.A.A.A. grounds. When 
Winnipeg beat the Tigers and secured the Grey Cup I was a special messenger 
assistant to Walter McMullen, the Sports Editor. A few weeks later I covered 
my first big fire, when the old Royal Hotel at James and Merrick streets—once 
the finest hotel in the Niagara Peninsula—burned down. 


Across those years | have managed to meet most of the great athletes from 
Dempsey to Marciano, from Dimaggio to Mantle, from Clancy to Orr, from 
Stengel to Hodges, and from Red Grange to Jimmy Brown. I watched the com- 
ing of expansion in the major leagues of football, baseball and hockey, regretting 
that expansion which depreciated the product and made players and clubs less 
exclusive. I have watched players grow richer and wiser. I have watched 
increasing government involvement in sport with the realization that success in 
international competition has some kind of propaganda value. I have watched 
social changes as related to sport in the arrival of Jackie Robinson to the 
Dodgers in 1947, the first negro to play in the baseball majors. I have been in 
more champagne dressing-rooms than I can count—at World Series, Stanley 
Cups, Grey Cups, Super Bowls—even celebrations after heavyweight title fights. 


The first known holdout of the old Hamilton Tigers was Bert Gibb. He 
refused to report until he had been provided with a new set of bicycle tires so 
that he could cycle from the north end of the city to the practice field on Charlton 
Avenue west. Then, I think of Hamilton’s Grey Cup champion Wildcats of 1943, 
whose pre-game meal was a thirty-five cent box lunch and whose pay for the 
entire season was a division of the net gate profit. It worked out at about sixty- 
seven dollars for most players. I do not remember much of the Hamilton Tigers 
of the National Hockey League who struck, were sold to New York, and became 
the old Americans, but I remember the great amateur days of Hawse Marsh and 
Beef McKay, of Goney McGown and Red Farrell. 


I remember crowds everywhere, from more than three thousand at the old 
arena on Barton Street to monstrous assemblies of eighty thousand in Cleveland’s 
Municipal Stadium. It is much the same with all crowds and that is part of the 
story of sport—keen emotional involvement, the excuse to identify and stand tall 
with the winner, or the excuse to shout and defame and to expend hostility on 
a joser, 


The role of the newspaper in sport is pretty much the same as in all other 
spheres. We undertake to print most of what most people want to read. There 
is only so much space available on a given day, and we divide the space-pie 
according to the reading appetites as demonstrated for us in regular readership 
surveys. In this way, with the majority ruling, the newspaper becomes one Ol 
the most democratic instruments in the community. Editors do not determine 
what shall be printed. The readers do. In another sense, you might say that we 
merchandise the news much as department stores merchandise goods. We give 
prominence to those events in which most people are interested and which they 
are most likely to read. You would not expect to find on the first floor ot 
Eaton’s, for example, vast displays of anvils, whiffletrees and harness, as these 
are items which move rather slowly these days. It is much the same with a 
newspaper. We try to stock a little of everything, but the kinds of news with 
the heaviest turnover make up the largest stocks. 


I will try to explain quickly my interpretation and philosophy of the role of 
a sports columnist. Standing before informed and sophisticated fans, you are 
required to tell it as it is, and.to project it as you see it. You do not pretend 
that your own opinions are absolute, nor that they are the only ones. They are 
simply your best, publicly presented in the interest of stimulating debate in sport. 


The role of the newspaper columnist is to lead or stimulate debate. Without 
debate, without people arguing in stores, offices, factories, beverage rooms and 
other public places, I am afraid that there would not be any interest; we would 
not have the crowds and we would not have people sitting out in snowstorms to 
watch twenty-four gentlemen bludgeoning one another in the name of football. 
As a writer you must be absolutely honest with yourself and with your readers. 
You must take injuries and misfortunes into account; you must give a good break 
to the kids; and finally, you must be stout and firm about your criticisms when 
a team fails through its own tactics or performance. 


A columnist gets hundreds of unprintable letters and scathing telephone calls. 
There is never a day when everyone agrees with you because disagreement is part 
of the story of sport and game interpretation. You simply keep your eyes open, 
your mouth shut, and always wear a thick skin. 


I have tried to think of a local athlete who was part of a historical event. I 
could not find what I wanted in hockey, baseball, or boxing, but finally found 
one in football. He was probably the greatest running halfback ever produced 
in this district, and I know his name will surprise you. He was Billy Green, the 
Scout. 


On the night of June 5, 1813, Billy performed an incredible feat of broken 
field running from what is now Highway 20 and King street east in Stoney Creek 
to the battlement at Dundurn. He did much more than simply scoring a touch- 
down. He brought certain information to General Vincent and Colonel Harvey, 
thereby altering the course of Canadian history. In the hours that followed, an 
important military victory was won at Stoney Creek, and no-one had a bigger 
part in its making than Billy the Scout who knew the password and with it 
slipped through the American lines. In more than a century of sport, Billy the 
Scout was our finest broken field runner. 


CROWN PATENTEES OF EAST FLAMBOROUGH TOWNSHIP 


by Mabel Burkholder and T. Roy Woodhouse 


The Land Board of Nassau District was appointed on June 8, 1791, but it 
did not make many land grants in Niagara District. It was replaced on October 
20, 1792, by the Land Board for the County of Lincoln which, in the next year 
received and considered nearly one hundred requests for the grant of a whole 
township from aspiring individuals and organizations. For instance: 


On August 31, 1793, L’Abbe Philippe Jean Louis des Jardins, and Le 
Chevalier Lecorne asked for a township for themselves and many French Royalist 
emigrants who had fled for their lives from the French Revolution. The Land 
Board favored their application and reserved for them, in case they came, the 
Township of East Flamboro. This reservation lasted for nearly a year, but when 
it became apparent that the Royalists had abandoned their plans, the Land 
Board, on June 14, 1794, made the first grant in East Flamboro of 3,400 acres to 
Lieut. Alex MacDonnell of the 84th Regiment. The Royalists never did migrate, 
although L’Abbe des Jardins later tried to arrange for them a settlement at 
Oswego. He later became a director of the Ursuline Convent in Quebec, and he 
died in 1833, aged 80. Had his plans matured, we might have had a French speak- 
ing settlement in this part of Ontario. 


From the information in the Registry Office, one can surmise that in the 
four front concessions, all but the Crown and Clergy Reserve lots (two in every 
seven) were quickly taken up by government officials, none of whom settled here. 
In the other concessions some war veterans registered lots early, but the reserved 
lots were not sold until some decades later. 


In the back concessions, 5,657 acres were given to “Daniel De Lisle Brock et 
al.” This Brock group were the four brothers of General Sir Isaac Brock who 
had been killed at Queenston Heights during the War of 1812. King George Iii 
in 1817 granted 12,000 acres to these four brothers: Daniel DeLisle and John 
Savoy of Guernsey, and William and Irving of London. They chose 5,657 acres in 
East Flamborough, 1,343 acres in West Flamborough, and the other 5,000 acres in 
Brock, Murray, and Monaghan Townships. During the next three decades, about 
four thousand of these acres had been sold by the Brocks to actual settlers; then 
in 1849 George Brock of Niagara was entrusted with selling the rest, a task which 
he quickly accomplished. 


It would appear therefore that the first actual settlers in East Flamborough 
bought their properties, either from the earliest crown patentees, or from the 
Crown and Clergy Reserves, or from the Brock family. It would also appear that 
the first actual settlers did not arrive in the township until after 1800. 


BROKEN FRONT CONCESSION 


Part 

of Date 
Name Lot No. Lot Acres Registered 
Rev. Robert Addison from Dr. 1 All 184 1-12-1797 
Charles King § Robert Kerr Z All 163 17- 5-1802 
Hon. William Claus 3 All 132 8-11-1811 
Hon. Peter Russell 4,5 All 200 22- 6-1796 
William Applegarth 6 All 100 2-12-1833 
Alexander Brown 7 Pt, 44 5- 7-1863 
Lt. Alexander Macdonel 7,8 All 150 23- 8-1796 
Ebenezer Jones 9 All 60 kd 5-1802 
Augustus Jones, D.P.S. 10 All 50 17- pret 
Angus Macdonnell, D.P.S. i All 40 i Bt800 
Hon. James Morris 12 Pt, 5/2 12-12-1854 
Alexander MacDonnell 12 Pt. 36 4- 9-186 
Rev. Robert Addison 13, 14 All 11- 3-1805 
55 19- 4-1798 


CONCESSION ONE 


Name ot ANG. 
Rev. Robert Addison | from Dr. 1 
Charles King § Robert Kerr 2 
Hon. William Claus 3 
Hon. Peter Russell 45 
William Applegarth 6 
Lt. Alexander Macdonel 7,8 
Ebenezer Jones 9 
Augustus Jones, D.P.S. 10 
Angus Macdonnell, D.P.S. 11 
Alexander Macdonnell 12 
Rev. Robert Addison 13, 14 


| CONCESSION TWO 
George Chisholm ) From 1 
Rectory of Wellington Square §Dr. Kerr 2 
Lt. Alexander Macdonell BA Ons 


SaliatZ 
John Davis 5 
King’s College 5 
Angus Macdonriell, D.P.S. 9 
(Name Missed) 10 
King’s College 13 
CONCESSION THREE 
Charles King 1 
James Park 2 
William Lottridge 2 
King’s College 3 
Alexander Macdonnell 4.5,7;8 
13 
Ebenezer Griffin 6 
Joseph Griffin 9 
Joseph Ireland 10 
Rev. Robert Addison 11 
William Long 12 


CONCESSION FOUR 

Daniel Rose 

George Langdale 2 
David Parsons Z 
Archibald Thompson 3 
Daniel Rose 4 
Tames Thomson 4 
William Lee 5 
Lt. Alexander Macdonell 6 


Angus Macdonell, D.P.S. 6,7,8,9 
Rectory of Wellington Square 10 
Daniel Rose 11 
James Park V4 
King’s College 13 
CONCESSION FIVE 
Robert Dickson Lez 
Canada Company oe 
David Vanevery 4,5 
John Binkley ° 6 
Cornelius Fallock (is 
John Cain 8 
John Chisholm 10 
Archibald Thomson 11 
James Foster 1 
Catharine Burnham 13 
Henry Anderson 13 
James Park iS 


ee ee 


Date 
Registered 
1-12-1797 
17- 5-1802 
8-11-1811 
22- 6-1796 
2-12-1833 
23- 8-1796 
17- 5-1802 
17- 5-1802 
4- 9-1800 
4- 9-1800 
11- 3-1805 
19- 4-1798 


17- 5-1802 
18- 1-1836 


1796-1800 
16- 3-1827 
3- 6-1828 
4- 9-1800 


3571-1828 


17- 5-1802 
23-12-1817 


3- 1-1828 


1796-1800 
1837 

29- 9-1824 
27- 5-1851 
11- 3-1805 
23- 9-1844 


1- 3-1816 
1856 
16-11-1838 
3- 2-1816 
1- 3-1816 
1805 

30- 9-1817 
23- 8-1796 
4- 9-1800 
18- 1-1836 
1- 3-1816 
23-12-1817 
3- 1-1828 


1- 9-1797 
1829 

10- 3-1797 
30-12-1840 
10- 3-1797 
10- 3-1797 
7- 1-1809 
3- 2-1816 
10- 2-1852 
4-12-1817 
12- 1-1839 
23-12-1817 


CONCESSION SIX 


Name 


Robert Dickson 

John Glasgow 

Thomas Weatherstone 
Robert Waddell 

Andrew Hall 

Charlotte Dickson née Adlam 
Canada Company 


Isaac Vollick (only N. % of lot 8) 


Dugald D. McDougall 
Henry Anderson 
Catharine Burnham 
George Chisholm 
Archibald Thomson 
Canada Company 


William Turnbull 

Thomas Miller 

Canada Company 

Charlotte Dickson née Adlam 
Mark T. Crooker 

H. E. Morden 

George Daw, Jr. 


James Heagis (only E. % of 11) 


Abraham Clendennin 
Joseph Williams 
Matthew Canute 
Daniel Rose 

Charles Jones 


Cornelius Dougan 
William Turnbull 
Gilbert Davis 
William Bousfield 
Jacob Barnest 
Jane Shaveral 
Canada Company 
George Daw, Jr. 
George Abrey 


Abraham Clendennin (EF. 34 of 12) 


Charles Jones 


Cornelius Dougan 

David Deamud 

Canada Company 

Jane Shaveral 

John Freeman 

Richard Haines 

James Vance 

Fred A. Ball 

Thomas Davis 

Walter Clendenning 

Minar Bradt (only W. pt. of 7) 
Canada Company 

John Hayes (only E. % of 11) 
Catharine Burnham 

Loanimi Sutton 

John Frederick Wood 


Part 
of 
Lot No. done 
1 All 
2 NEY, 
> SW. 
2 NW 
2 SE. 14 
3,4 All 
5 All 
Osis All 
10 EK. 
10 W.14 
11 NEE 
11 Diet t 
iz All 
13 All 
CONCESSION SEVEN 
1 All 
2 All 
ap, All 
4,5 All 
6 W.% 
6 K.% 
7,8 All 
10, 11 All 
11 W.Y 
12 W.% 
12 EK.% 
13 Bi, EE 
13 NW. Pt 
CONCESSION EIGHT 
it N.% 
1 5.4 
Ys W.Y% 
2 E.Y% 
3 All 
4 All 
=a | All 
6to9 All 
10 All 
11,12 All 
12 N.%4 
CONCESSION NINE 
1 All 
fe All 
3,9 All 
4 S.% 
4 N.% 
5 All 
6 SE.% 
6 N.% 
6 SW.% 
7 NE Pt 
7,8 All 
10, 11 All 
11 W.% 
i2 NW. % 
2 SE.% 
13 All 


James Park 


Acres 


Date 
Registered 


1- 9-1797 
30- 6-1853 
2-11-1846 
19- 5-1847 
30- 6-1833 
1- 9-1797 
9- 7-1829 
10- 3-1797 
22- 4-1850 
1852 
4-12-1817 
7- 1-1809 
3 22-1810 
24-12-1834 


16- 7-1797 
1-12-1798 
1837, 1831 
1- 9-1797 
8- 5-18596 


1830, 1833 
10- 3-1797 
4- 2-1847 
6- 4-1797 

1839 


CONCESSION TEN 


Part 
of 
Name Lot No Lot Acres 
Adrian Bradt 1 All 200 
Peter Cronin 2 All 200 
Jonas Lawraway 3 All 200 
John Freeman 4 All 200 
Canada Company pak: All 400 
William Dickson 6 All 200 
Walter Clendenning 7 Eps. 175 
Minor Bradt (only W. part of 7) 7,8,9 All 425 
William Lowney 10 SE.Y 50 
Thomas McIndoe 10 N.% 100 
Samuel McNeill 10 SW.% 50 
David Vanevery 11 All 200 
William Dickson pW Sabi: 26 
John Cummings 12 Pe 35 
John Sutton iz Pt: 50 
Alexander R. Wardell 12 Pe. 48 
CONCESSION ELEVEN 

Daniel De Lisle Brock et al 
lots: 17445, 8, 10, Tl, and. 13 All 1400 
Canada Company 2, 39 All 600 
William Macdonell 6 W.% 100 
Alexander Sinclair 6 E.% 82 
John Steele 7 SW.% 50 
John R. Holden 7 SE. % 50 
James Smith 7 N.%4 82 
Abraham Parnell 12 N.% 100 
Joseph Smith We S.% 82 

CONCESSION TWELVE 

Daniel De Lisle Brock et al 
lotsl, 3, 4, 627, 8,9, ly 2, and 13 All 2000 
John Haynes Z NW.% 100 
William Haines 2 SE.% 100 
Canada Company 5 All 200 
George Wingrove 10 SE. % 100 

CONCESSION THIRTEEN 

Daniel De Lisle Brock et al 
lots: 1-2, 4,5, 7, 8; 10; 11,and 1S All 1800 
Canada Company 3,9 All 400 
Francis Kerr All 200 
John Maddaugh 12 NW.% 100 
Thomas Monkhouse 2 SE.% 100 

CONCESSION FOURTEEN 
Daniel De Lisle Brock et al 

lots'1, 3, 4, 6,/7,.8, 9, 14,12,-and 13 All 450 
John White 2 All 40 
Canada Company 5 All 45 
Robert Marshall 10 All 45 


la, (oon 


Date 
Registered 


12- 3-1797 
9- 9-1861 
10- 3-1797 
19- 3-1798 
27- 3-1830 
8- 7-1799 
10- 3-1797 
10- 3-1797 
1835 

4- 3-1846 
1848 
19-10-1839 


6-10-1817 


19- 9-1838 
8-5-1856 


23- 8-1848 
8-5-1856 


6-10-1817 
1- 9-1852 


20- 1-1854 


6-10-1817 


20-12-1834 
22- 4-1850 
5- 7-1853 
1862 


6-10-1817 


19- 4-1852 
19- 9-1838 
8- 3-1855 


UNVEILING OF BUCHANAN PLAQUE 
Hamilton, October 18, 1970 


Arranged by The Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society 
Address delivered by Charles A. Carter 


Standing here at the gate keeper’s Lodge, in Isaac Buchanan’s day, one was 
able to look up the long straight avenue lined with magnificent trees, that ended 
at the curved, ivy-covered wall, containing an arched gateway leading into 
“Auchmar”, built by Isaac in 1855. This retreat from busy Hamilton he named 
ane Be father’s retreat from his Glasgow business, built on the shores of Loch 

omond. 


What kind of a man was Isaac Buchanan? From his own books and 
papers—but even more from T. M. Bailey’s “Traces, Places and Faces” and the 
Peter Toronto Buchanan Papers in the Hamilton Public Library—he comes to 
life today. Among these papers is a letter from the Honorable Ellen Fairclough 
to the then Chief Librarian, Doctor Freda Waldon, strongly recommending the 
writing of a full Buchanan biography. 


Isaac was about five feet nine inches tall, and broad of face and girth. 
He looks grim and dour in his portaits, as was the fashion of the day. Transcrip- 
tions of Parliamentary debates, however, often record “laughter” throughout his 
speeches, and the newspapers recall his wit and humour. This extraordinary 
laugh—seemingly coming from his boots, and with the muscles of his face like 
a mask completely unmoved—fascinated many. 


Buchanan was vital and energetic and a tremendous worker. When only 
fifteen years-old and going to buy his college gown he met his father’s friend, 
Mr. Leadbetter, who was on his way to tell Buchanan Senior of an opening in 
“William Guild & Company,” traders with West India and Honduras. Isaac 
persuaded Leadbetter to recommend him for the position. When his father 
returned from Loch Lomond he was talked into agreement. Not content with 
revolutionizing the old-fashioned bookkeeping system of the firm, the young man 
took Medical and Philosophical lectures at Glasgow College. Before he was 
twenty he was taken as a partner into the firm. 


In 1830 Buchanan was sent to Canada to open a wholesale house in 
Montreal, and by 1833 all the Canadian business was transferred to him. He 
established a branch in Toronto in the fall of 183l—against the advice of his 
fellow merchants who laughed at him—and he later opened branches in London 
and Hamilton, Upper Canada’s first wholesale businesses. 


John Holgate, a haberdasher and draper who first opened a shop in Quebec, 
came to Hamilton in 1845 to work for William Osborne, through Buchanan’s 
fecommenuation. “Kle. wrote in his diary “Isaac Buchanan is. a man of great 
means and one who advances the interests of persons in his employ; provided 
they serve him faithfully ... Buchanan & Harris & Company have a very large 
warehouse in Hamilton, the largest seen in Canada—with one hundred thousand 
Pounds undiscounted, temporarily useless due to partial failure of the crops last 
year.” (Wheat at 3 shillings 9 Pence per bushel was the only cash crop). 


Isaac blamed the introduction of Free Trade by England for Canada's 
financial troubles, because it gave the United States and other countries tree 
entry into British Markets, and abolished the Canadian Preferential Tariff. Only 
Reciprocity with the United States, bought by Lord Elgin’s “bribery” with fishing 
and navigation rights, saved the Canadian farmer. Isaac believed in “paper 
money” issued by the government and felt that there must be no paying out ot 
Canadian gold to satisfy foreign debts. He also maintained that employment 1s 
the first necessity of civilization, and that all decisions should be made on the 
basis of their effect on our children. 


As a staunch Presbyterian, Isaac encouraged George Brown to come to 
Toronto to found “The Banner”—to promote the Presbyterian cause. He also 
suggested the sale of the Clergy reserves, the proceeds to go to all denominations 
according to their numbers. In his support of the Free Presbyterian Church, he 
gave fifty Pounds each to the first ten congregations that took the name oi 
Knox; and strongly supported the founding of Knox College in Toronto. 


a 


With Allan MacNab he brought The Great Western Railway to Hamilton, 
diverting it from the escarpment and its original Burlington terminus; and also 
developed numerous rail projects. Buchanan was a Member of the House of 
Assembly for Toronto, and after MacNab’s death represented Hamilton. 
Through Sir John A. Macdonald, a great friend who often stayed at Auchmar, 
the Honourable Isaac was appointed President of the Council in the Macdonald- 
Tache Government. He resigned his seat in favor of George Brown, thus helping 


to pave the way for Confederation. 


In 1862, when there was great fear of an invasion of Canada by the Ameri- 
can Sinn Feiners following the Civil War, he amalgamated several Hamilton 
nilitary Companies to form the Thirteenth Battalion, largely at his own expense, 


and was their first Colonel. 


The late Colonel Charles R. McCullough summed up this man best when 
he used Sir Christopher Wren’s epitaph “If thou seekest his monument look 


about you.” 
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